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The gasoline consumption is unusually low. 
The tire mileage is unusually high. 








A Solid Wall of Good Will 


Nothing has ever disturbed the demand for this car. 

Not for a month, not for a week, not for a single day. 

Having only one car to build, Ledge Brothers have been able to build it 
better and better. 

' But in the sense of radical changes, it is the same car today it was when 
they designed it. 

And still the demand goes on growing greater and greater. 

No outside conditions, no conditions inside the industry, seem to slow it 
up a particle. 

The people want the car more intensely at this moment than they ever 
wanted it before. 

This in the face of the fact that pfoduction is at the highest peak it has 
ever reached. 

And in the face of the further fact that the sales—in a year and a half— 
have been more than sixty-three million dollars. 

You can find out why this is so from what people are saying about the 
car all around you. 

For months and months they talked particularly of its performance. 

Now, you will hear even greater emphasis laid on its economy. 

You will hear that with thousands of cars in use, Dodge Brothers dealers 
have practically no use for repair parts. 

That rumor is true. Accidents are the chief source of demand for Dodge 
repair parts. 

You will hear that the cost of maintenance is practically nil. 

This too, is true in thousands of cases. 

You will hear that the car consumes an unusually small amount of gaso- 
line and oil. : 

This is literally true—of every Dodge Brothers car, under all conditions. 


You will hear that it is very difficult to find Dodge Brothers cars for sale 
at second-hand anywhere. 


You will also hear that the second-hand price is only a little lower than 
the first price. 


Both of these things are true—not in one city, nor one state, but all over 
the Union. 


You do not hear people talking about the price of the car. 
But you do hear them talking everywhere about the kind of a car it is. 


In short, wherever you find a Dodge Brothers car, you will find it sur- 
rounded by friends.- 


You will find it running from morning to night, in an atmosphere of good 
will. 


No ill will anywhere, good will everywhere—good will that grows out of 
its good work. 


No one knows the value of this good will any better than Dodge Brothers 
know it. 


No one counts more on it, nor works harder to deserve it. 


This is your guarantee when you buy one of Dodge Brothers cars—the 
great good will that all the owners feel toward it and the high value 
which Dodge Brothers place on that good will. 


Dooce BrRorners, DEtTrRoir 


s $785 (f. 0. b. Detroit) 












































The price of ~~ Touring Car or Roadster, complete 


Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 
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a —_ 
HEN Rocky Bemus 
had been away from 
home for a year, he 
came back to Maine for a 
visit. While away he had 
been working as a roustabout 
on a stern-wheeler that plied 
from Cincinnati to Memphis. 

‘*Rocky’? was not a nick- 
name; it was actually his 
name. To understand how 
he came by it, you must 
know something of his father 
and grandfather. 

Old Nicholas Bemus came 
to Maine in 1790, and cleared 
a large intervale farm on 
the upper Androscoggin River. 
Nicholas stood six feet three 
in his socks, and a number 
twelve boot pinched his toes. 
He was strong-willed, ambitious and domineer- 
ing; and he loved to outdo the other settlers. 
His oxen girted more than anyone else’s, and 
he generally had a horse that could out-trot 


any that his neighbors owned. Nicholas had | in achievement that Vesuvius and 
two sons, John Calvin and Thomas Jefferson, | Stromboli would never be able to 
but he cut off the John and the Thomas. The | catch up with him. 


boys were not a little like their father; each | 


wanted to boss the farm and to have his say | Rocky, like many young fellows, wished 
Long argu- | to show the home folks that he had traveled 
ments arose, and the rivalry between them | and that he knew a great deal. 


about the crops and the cattle. 





A PRODIGIOUS CONFUSION FOLLOWED, IN THE MIDST OF WHICH A CONSTABLE CAME RUNNING 


UP AND SEIZED ANDES’ HORSES BY THE HEAD. 





STORIES OF THEOLD-HOMEFARM 
Bese By CAStephens 4D 


Vv. THE CRUISE OF THE STEAM “CO-WHOOP.” 


On his first return from the West, 


He wanted 


waxed so fierce that one day old Nicholas—he | to astonish ‘‘Suvy’’ and ‘‘Strom,’’ and also 
was seventy-eight years old at the time—broke | the other young people of the neighborhood. 


a horsewhip over them. 

‘‘!’m ashamed of ye,’’ he said. 
harness my hoss.’’ 

He drove the boys straightway to Squire 
Flint’s office and divided the between 
them. To Calvin, the older brother, he gave 
what was on the- south side of the highway— 
a hundred and ninety-five acres, more or less, 
with the farm buildings; and to Jefferson he 


‘*You go 





gave what was on the north side of the high- | 


way—two hundred and sixty acres, including 
a hundred acres of valuable pine. 


‘*Thar,’’ said the old man, as he handed the | 


deeds to his sons, ‘‘you’ve each got what’s 


| the boiler of the boat. 


comin’ to ye, and you’ve got the road betwixt | 


ye. Keep to your own side on’t. 
want to hear any more of your rowin’.’’ 

The rivalry between the two brothers con- 
tinued, however. Calvin, who had the home 
farmhouse, was the first to marry; and when 
a son was born to him he made a wholly ‘new 
departure in names. He christened the boy 
White Mountain Bemus, after the peaks that 
were in plain sight of his farm. 
two more boys were born, and those he named 
Rocky Mountains and Andes. 


over his brother*s exploit in naming boys. He | 


In due time | 


I don’t | 





As the Fourth of July approached, he informed 
us that firing guns and setting off bunches of 
firecrackers was a tame, old-fashioned method 
of celebrating the day; the up-to-date manner 
of doing it, he said, was to go up and down 
the country, playing ‘‘Yankee Doodle’’ and 
‘*Hail, Columbia’’ on a steam ‘‘co-whoop.’’ 
‘*A steam co-whoop,’’ said Rocky, ‘‘can be 
heard six miles. You can make the worst noise 
on it you ever heard, or you can play tunes on 
it. You can raise the whole country with it!’’ 
On Western steamboats, Rocky informed us, 
the co-whoop was worked by steam blasts from 
It was evident that he 
meant a calliope, such as you see in the street 
parades of itinerant menageries and circuses. 


Rocky had heard that we owned a ten-horse- | 


power steam engine,— used for sawing oak 
shooks,—and came over to the old farm to see 
us about borrowing it. His plan was to mount 
the boiler on a farm wagon that his father 
had let him take. 

At first the old squire demurred; but we all 
pleaded so earnestly for a chance to try out 
Rocky’s novel scheme that at last he yielded. 


| Neither he nor anyone else thereabouts had 
Jefferson did not marry until three years | 
later; but meanwhile he had had time to think | 


much idea what a co-whoop was, or what a 
hullabaloo Rocky meant to raise with it. From 
a musical point of view, Rocky himself did not 


determined to outdo him, and to the grief and | know much of calliopes; but he had examined 
consternation of his young wife he christened | one sufficiently to learn that it consists of a 
their first son Vesuvius and the next Stromboli. | kind of steam chest in which there are several 

‘*Cal may have some mountains in his| vents and stops that can be opened and closed 
family,’ exclaimed Jefferson, ‘‘but I’ll have | by means of a keyboard. The keys, or notes, 


mountains with fire in ’em!’? 

With such a start in life, it is not strange 
that these mountainous and voleanie cousins 
early began to vie with one another. Rivalry 
was in the Bemus air; they had breathed it 
ever since they were babies, and when Rocky 
Mountains left home and went West at the age 
of eighteen, he expected to set such a pace 





when struck admit steam at sixty or seventy 
pounds’ pressure to a row of long, metallic 
horns, or pipes, that are set upright like those 
of a church organ. 

Heard at night on a Western river, a calliope 
is by no means unmusical; heard close to by 
daylight, however, it is only a boisterous apol- 
ogy fer music. The instrument that Rocky 











He built was even less capable of pro- 

>) ducing melody than the ordinary 
= eo 

we = calliope is. 
Rocky’s co-whoop had eight pipes that 
ranged from four feet in length to twelve. 
The shortest pipes were about three inches 

in diameter, the longest as much as five 

inches. A local tinsmith made them for 
Rocky and soldered them to the steam pipe. 
The keyboard stops were made at a machine 
shop. The different lengths of the pipes were 
intended to stand for higher and lower notes 
of the musical scale; but Rocky was not able 
to get the least harmony from them. The 
chief merit of the contrivance was in the ter- 
rifie loudness of the tooting. 

As the boiler was heavy, Rocky had brought 
the farm wagon down to the old squire’s and 
rigged up the co-whoop in the back yard, out 
behind the apple house. Rocky and his brother, 
Andes, spent the night before the Fourth at 
the old squire’s. They were busy putting the 
finishing touches to the co-whoop until long 
after dark; and they were astir at two o’clock 
the next morning, firing up and getting ready 
for the cruise. 

Two or three experimental toots that they 
gave waked me. Tom Edwards and several 
other boys of the neighborhood joined us soon 
afterwards, and we hitched up and made a 
start about three o’clock. Rocky took charge 
of the music, while Addison and I kept up 
steam by throwing dry wood into the fire box. 
We had piled a quarter of a cord of stove wood 
at the front end of the wagon. 

Some of the boys hung on alongside and 
rode at times; the others walked beside the 
wagon. Andes drove. The horses were a 
steady old span, but when the tooting began 
he had considerable difficulty in holding them. 
Our plan was to make a circuit through the 
town and into an adjoining village. At the 
start Rocky had given a few long toots, but 
he did not begin to co-whoop ‘‘ Yankee Doodle’”’ 
until we reached the Corners, a mile from the 
old squire’s. Then he struck up: 

Toot-tee-toot-toot-toot-toot-too-o-ot ! 
tee-toot-toot-too-0-ot-toot ! 

The blasts were labored and long-drawn-out, | 
and a cloud of escaping steam enveloped us | 


Toot- 


|and rolled skyward. There was little tune | 
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ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


but plenty of noise. The 
racket roused everyone. We 
heard doors slamming inside 
the ten or a dozen houses of 
the little hamlet. Frowsy 
heads and excited faces ap- 
peared at the windows. 

‘*It’s the greatest thing 
slow old Maine ever heard !’’ 
shouted Rocky. He began 
again on ‘‘Yankee Doodle.’’ 
Addison and I thrust more 
wood into the fire box. The 
safety valve, which the old 
squire had prudently set at 
sixty pounds, was blowing off 
steam almost continuously. 

But we were having a glorious 
time! The other boys howled 
with glee. 

At last Andes quieted the 
horses and, because the rig was very heavy, 
we went on at a walk. At every farmhouse 
we passed folks rushed out to stare and laugh 
at us, and to call out to us. Thus far we had 
met no one on the road; but just as the sun 
was rising we saw a horse and wagon com- 
ing. The driver had heard us, and, turning 
abruptly round in the road, he fled back at 
top speed. 

Before we reached the village our water got 
low, and we had to stop beside a pond. Our 
wood, too, was nearly gone; so we split upa 
fence beside the road. That proved such poor 
fuel, however, that we finally called at a farm- 
house and bargained for a quarter of a cord of 
dry stove wood—to be paid for later. Rocky 
was having trouble with two of the steam stops 
of his keyboard. We had to let steam go down 
while he filed and hammered for an hour or 
more. Meanwhile Tom and the other boys 
went off to buy crackers, cheese and smoked 
herrings for breakfast. 

On account of these delays we did not reach 
the village until nearly ten o’clock; but we 
arrived at a good time. A parade of ‘‘fan- 
tastics,’’ led by the brass band of the place, 
was moving along the main street, and we 
followed along behind it. They had nothing 
that could compare with our co-whoop! 
Roeky’s ‘‘Yankee Doodle’’ not only drowned 
out the band but took all the applause. 
Luckily for us the people who had driven in 
to see the ‘‘fantastics’’ had secured their horses 
before the parade started. 

It was after midday before we started for the 
other village, which was three miles farther 
on, and the afternoon was well advanced when 
we finally steamed into the place, tooting up- 
roariously. But here our coming was sadly 
inopportune. A thousand people or more 
were gathered on the little village common to 
hear the Declaration of Independence read and 
to listen to a patriotic oration. 

A young lady in white, with the Declara- 
tion in her hand, was just getting ready to 
read it. 

The moment we sighted the gathering and 
before we understood the situation, Rocky 
opened the co-whoop full blast. Twenty or 
thirty horses hitched to the fence immediately 
snorted and tugged at their halters. One 


| horse broke away and ran with the buggy to 


| which he was attached. 
A prodigious confusion followed, in the midst 
of which a constable came running up and 


pre-e 3 cers rare 
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roughly seized Andes’ horses by the head. A | 
crowd of angry citizens followed at his heels. | 


‘Stop that noise!’’ they shouted. 
that thing off !’’ 

‘*I’m only celebrating the day!’’ cried 
Rocky. 

‘*You shut that thing off and be quick about 
it!’’ shouted a large, bushy-bearded man, 
coming close to the wagon. 

‘‘Who are you, to order me round ?’’ 

‘*T’m one of the selectmen of this town, and 
if you don’t stop that noise and tell me your 
names, I’ll have every one of you arrested. ’’ 

Rocky refused to say a word; but Addison 
thought it best to comply. 
were, and added that we had meant no harm 
to anyone. 

‘‘Well, you have done harm,’’ replied the 
selectman. ‘Turn that hooting machine round 
and take it out of this town by the shortest 
route—and don’t you let me hear another hoot 
from it while you are inside the town lines. ’’ 

Andes began to turn, but Rocky shouted, 
‘*You’re an old fossil! It was to get free from 
just such overbearing tyrants as you that inde- 
pendence was declared !’’ 


‘Shut 


‘*Constable, arrest that young fellow !’’ cried | 


the selectman. ‘‘He’s altogether too smart. ’’ 

The constable started forward, but Rocky 
jumped off the other side of the co-whoop and 
ran. The officer and several youngsters started 
to give chase, but Rocky outran them and dis- 
appeared in the direction of home. 

Addison now attempted to smooth matters 
over. ‘‘If we have done damage, we’ll pay for 
it,’’ he said. ‘‘I have given you our names. ’’ 

‘‘Of course you’ll pay for it!’’ cried the 
selectman. ‘‘Move on and keep quiet!’’ 

Thus dismissed, we drove off. A crowd of 





oe UN. ” 
The Apache held out a shriv- 


eled, dirty hand, and instinctively 
Nora Lambert shrank away. She was 
sitting upon the crest of a low hill, 
watching the mounted practice on the 
revolver range. But although a score of 
soldiers were just below, and although 
a three-troop post was only a few hun- 
dred yards behind, she felt a little 
uncomfortable. 

She had seen the old Indian tie his 
pony under a willow down by the river, 
and had watched him come toward her 
with misgivings. 

She understood well enough what he 
wanted. His request was one that she 
had heard countless times during the brief 
week that she had been in this unfamiliar 
land. -Generally it was to be translated 
as a plea for food. But money would 
answer the purpose as well, for it would 
buy necessaries at the post canteen or the 
Indian agency store several miles away. 

At first Nora’s sympathies had been 
so keen that she had brought forth the 
protests of the cook by giving away 
everything in the larder. And then she 
had gone into her own purse, until she 
had almost no pocket money left. But 
at last,she had begun to realize the truth 
of what everyone had told her—that a 
fortune would not be enough to satisfy 
the all-prevalent and pathetic need of 
these people. So now she decided to steel 
her heart against the old man’s plea. 

‘*Bun ?’? he repeated. 

‘*No bun,’’ she answered firmly. 

The incredibly wrinkled face grew more 
pleading. ‘‘Bun,’’ he insisted, pointing to his 
mouth and laying a hand above his stomach. 

She shook her head; but he continued to 
stand before her, patiently reiterating his little 
word. If she had had her purse with her she 
would probably have yielded, not only because 
she was sorry for the old man, but because he 
was beginning to mutter and gesticulate, point- 
ing to a distant row of hills. She wondered 
whether he was not a little crazy. 

Suddenly she became aware that some one 
was close behind her, and, turning her head, 
she looked up into what seemed to her the 
most hideous and repellent countenance that 
she had ever seen. , 

It was that of another Indian, who wore a 
faded and torn old blue uniform that had once 
done good service for some soldier. His flat- 
featured face was searred, and one eye was 
gone, leaving only a red and shrunken socket. 
She noticed also that two fingers were missing 
from one hand. 

It was enough to dismay anyone, and espe- 
cially a young girl who—since she had been 
left a motherless baby—had known only the 
life of Eastern cities. She was somewhat reas- 
sured, however, when the forbidding newcomer 
addressed her in fairly good English. 

‘*You know old man ?’’ he asked. 

‘*No,’? she answered, trying to smile, but 
sincerely wishing they would both go away. 

‘*He very old,’’ the younger Indian went 
on. ‘‘Hundred year. He tell you he very 


He told who we | 
| [ live! 





boys followed us for a little way, jeering and 
hooting. In the absence of our chief musician 
the tall co-whoop, with its shining tin horns, 
rumbled on in silence. We knew of a shorter 
road home than that through the other village 
and decided to take it. Before we had gone 
very far Rocky suddenly emerged from the 


pine woods beside the road. 


‘‘Why don’t you strike up?’’ he cried. 


|**We’re in our own town now. That old 


skeesicks back there can’t touch us.’’ 
But steam had run down, and our supply of 
wood was almost exhausted. We thought it 


| best to go home—all except Rocky. 


‘‘What, go crawlin’ home like this? Not if 
We are going home with ‘Yankee 
Doodle’ tooting, if it takes all night !’’ 

Seizing the axe, he went to attack an old dry 
| piteh-pine trunk that lay a little way from the 
| road, while Andes let the horses graze at 
| the edge of a field. 

Dusk fell, however, before we had taken in 
a supply of fuel and could raise steam pres- 
sure enough to strike up again. Three of 
| the steam vents connected with the keyboard 
| had ceased to work properly, and the co- 
whoop was more dissonant than ever. We 
had to stop several times to allow teams to 
pass us, and it was nearly eleven o’clock 
before we finally got back to the old squire’s 
—smutty, greasy and tired. But we had made 
an unprecedented amount of noise; and noise 
was the essential of an old-time Fourth of 
July. 

Later, there was a broken buggy to settle 
for; the amount was twenty-three dollars. 
The old squire paid our share, and merely 
remarked that we had got out of it much easier 











than he had expected we would. 


‘CHOW BIG" 


By Gwendolen Overton 


‘*No, the Apache doesn’t like to work,’’ 
Captain Lambert had admitted. ‘‘But, con- 
sidering that there is nothing for him to do 
except to till the miserable soil, which is all 
we have left him, it wouldn’t be of much use 
if he did. Besides, he has grown disheartened 
with privation and wrong. ’’ 

Yet even they had warned her that she must | 
not try to give whenever an appeal was made. 

But now, after consulting with the sergeant 
in charge of the canteen, she bought a Tew 
things that he assured her the Indians liked. 
And the old man was sent away, clinging to 
an armful of packages, and muttering what 
were probably expressions of gratitude. 

That evening at dinner Price spoke of the 
episode. He was Captain Lambert’s second 
lieutenant, and since Nora had come home 
from boarding school to take charge of her 
father’s house he was often at the quarters. 

‘*T hear you’ve been succoring the aborigine 
again,’’ he remarked banteringly: 

She recounted the incident. 

‘*The younger man must have been Chow 
Big,’’ her father commented. 

‘*Chow Big! What an extraordinary name !’’ 
Nora exclaimed. ‘‘Is it Apache?’’ 

‘*Pidgin Apache. It implies that he is a 
person of large appetite. ’’ 

‘*At any rate,’’ Nora said, ‘‘he’s one of 
the most frightful-looking beings I’ve ever 
seen.’ 

‘*Yes,’’ her father agreed, ‘‘his appearance 
does suggest that he merits his reputation.’’ 

‘*Ts the reputation so bad?’’ 

“*T believe he is credited with having killed 
a great many white men in the days when you 
were a baby and when the Apache was often 
on the warpath. He was regarded as very 
brave and very dangerous. ’’ 

‘*And he is still a distinguished character 
hereabouts—though in another way,’’ Price 
added. ‘‘He has a good deal of influence 
because of his abilities as an interpreter, and 
because he is in many respects a pretty clever 





buck. For that matter your protégé is a great 


ORAWN BY J. SCOTT WILLIAMS 





hungry, very tired. Come heap far to-day. 
Live over there.’’? And he, too, pointed toward 
the far-off row of hills. ‘‘He have no chow, 
no food since yesterday morning. ’’ 

‘*Oh, how terrible !’’ Nora exclaimed. And 
then she added, ‘‘Is he very poor?’’ 

‘*All Indians poor,’’ came the stolid an- 
swer. ‘‘This man too old for work. Hundred 
year. 9 

Nora rose to her feet. -‘‘Tell him to follow 
me up to the canteen,’’ she said with decision. 
‘*T’ll buy him what he needs.’’ 

The old creature seemed to understand her 
meaning, for his face lighted pitiably. Nora 
started off in the direction of the fort, with 
the old man toiling after her. The other 
Indian stood looking after them for a short 
time, and then went on his way down the 
slope. Nora felt much relieved when she had 
seen the last of his sinister face. 

She needed all her moral courage to go 
| through the post with the old man tottering 
|after. Many of the officers had laughed at 

her commiseration of the Indians. ‘‘Helping 
| them is like pouring water down a prairie-dog 
hole,’’ they had told her. ‘They are too lazy 
| to work, and they haven’t common prudence 
| and foresight. ’’ ; 
| Only a very few had spoken more feelingly 
—among them her father and Lieutenant Price. 





THE ONCOMING DARKNESS AND THE SILENT, FORSAKEN 
COUNTRY ROUNDABOUT FRIGHTENED HER. 


man, too. He is so ancient that his counsel is 
much esteemed. I shouldn’t wonder if he 
were taking a leading part in the perform- 
ance up on San Carlos Creek. I heard to-day 
that a lot of them are gathering over there 
for some sort of powwow. .Those ceremonies 
are bad things. The bucks get worked up 
and get to thinking over their grievances. It 
makes them savage. And they are likely 
to hurt some one. They aren’t responsible 
for their actions when the medicine men 
excite them.’’ 

The talk wandered on to tales of former 
days, when the white man held his own on 
the frontier at constant peril, and when this 
very post had been the centre of attacks. 

“Tf I had heard all those dreadful stories 
before,’’ Nora said, as they rose to leave the 
table, ‘‘I should have been even more afraid 
of Chow Big than I was. As it is, I’d rather 
not meet him again unless I am right in the. 
post. 9? 

But she soon ceased to think about the sub- 
ject and gave herself up to enjoying the warm 
summer evening with those who gathered upon 
the veranda, talking and laughing gayly, or 
singing to the accompaniment of her own 
guitar and Price’s banjo. 

Late in the afternoon of the following day, 





as Nora came down the road, Lieutenant Price 





stepped out from the gate of his garden and 
called to her. She drew up her horse to wait 
for him. 

‘*Riding alone?’’ he asked. 

‘*Yes,’’? she answered, ‘‘just for a little 
while before sunset. Father is over at the 
agency on business. ’’ 

“I'd go with you if I could get away,’’ he 
said. ‘‘But I have to be over at the troop. 
That isn’t your horse, is it?’’ 

‘*No. My own is lame.’’ 

‘*Do you know anything about this one?’’ 

‘tOnly that he belongs to the troop, and the 
striker said he was safe.’’ 

‘Be a little careful,’’ Price advised. 

A little piqued, she reminded him that she 
had ridden all her life. 

‘*But not on these cavalry animals,’’ Price 
answered. ‘‘It is a rather different matter. ’’ 

At a point half a mile beyond the post there 
were several branches from the main road of 
travel. Nora hesitated for a moment, wonder- 
ing which she would take. But while she did 
so, the impatient horse made his own choice, 
and at once they were trotting westward. She 
let him go, for the road he had taken seemed 
on the whole the most attractive. 

They were upon a high plateau bounded 
by hills, and as they went forward at a brisk 
gait she felt a sudden quick pleasure and 
exhilaration. Back across the cafion lay the 
post. Nowhere else was there any sign of 
habitation, and nothing living was in sight. 
Some black clouds, presaging one of the fre- 
quent summer thundershowers, were piling 
up over the hills behind and spreading across 
the sky; but she was not afraid of a slight 
wetting. And besides, this storm might blow 
by, as others very often did. She found it 
splendid to be out here in the open, alone; to 
be mounted upon a spirited horse. 

He was swinging along at a good pace, and 
she had to keep a firm hold on the reins, but 
there was no indication that he was mean or 
ill-tempered. One trick he had, however, 
that was a little troublesome. Now and then 
he gave a toss of his head, sending the shanks 
of the curb bit up over his nostrils; and 
until he chose to shake them down again 
she had virtually no control over \ him. 
If there had been a martingale or a 
double set of reins—but it seemed to be 
a point of pride out here in the West to 
manage your horse with the least pos- 
sible amount of leather. 

She was enjoying herself so much, 
however, that it was some time before it 
occurred to her to look back toward the 
post. When she did so, she gave an 
exclamation of surprise. She had come 
much farther than she realized. The 
post was no longer in sight. The clouds 
had grown dark and awesome, and 
flashes of lightning played through them. 
In several directions against the horizon 
was the gray slant of rain. 

At that moment came a strong gust of 
wind, bearing moisture with it. Nora 
did not mind the rain, but the oncoming 
darkness and the silent, forsaken country 
roundabout frightened her a little. 

‘She laid the reins against the neck of 
her horse to turn him, but he did not 
respond. Then she saw that he had 
tossed up the shank of the bit. Leaning 
forward from the saddle, she tried in 
vain to reach the bit. A_ terrifying 
sense of her helplessness swept over her, 
and in the unreason of the instant she 
did the very thing that she should most 
have avoided. She grew ‘‘panicky.’’ 

The animal felt it. He arched his 
neck and increased his speed. With an 
unnerved hand Nora pulled hard on 
the reins. A roll of thunder passed 
through the heavens; then came a flash 
of lightning and a reverberating crash of 
thunder. Another gust of wind came, bring- 
ing icy drops, which in another moment 
changed to ice. At the first cut of the hail 
the horse gave a start and bounded ahead. 
Then, without warning, he shied so sharply 
as almost to throw her. As he sprang forward 
again, he began to run. 

She was conscious of nothing except a form- 
less world of gloom through which they rushed 
with a pounding of hoofs, a roaring of wind, 
a cutting of hail and great peals and crashes 
of thunder. Instinctively she kept her seat, 
holding to the pommel and to the useless reins. 

At first she thought that the horse could not 
continue at such speed for long; but he kept 
on and on, showing no more sign of fatigue 
than if he had been some monster of iron. He 
was not running away—not running frantically 
at all, but steadily, in sheer excess of power, 
keeping straight along the road, swerving 
neither to one side nor to the other. He came 
to a depression in the ground and leaped it, 
rising up and on into the air, striking the earth 
again and going forward. She reeled in her 
seat, caught herself and regained her balance. 

The night was presently upon them, black 
with the clouds and rain. When the lightning 
came, she saw for a quivering instant the low 
hills shutting in on either side and the road 
stretching on between. The open plateau was 
left behind. She had never before been here, 
and had no idea how far from the post she 
had come. Beginning to fear that she might 
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fhe PENMANSHIPof the DECIARATION of INDEPENDENCE 


HO wrote the Declaration of 
Independence? ‘Thomas Jef- 
ferson, of course; everyone 


the letters on the great piece of parchment 
that the members of the Continental Congress 


LX) 





signed? It is one of the largest official papers in | Timothy Matlack, who died at Holmesburg, 


existence—one skin of parchment nearly three 
feet long and more than two feet wide. The 
writing is nearly twice the normal size and is 
unusually handsome and clear. Although the 
belief is common that the Declaration was 
written and signed on July 4th, the official 
journals of the Congress show that it was not 
ordered to be written out for signature until 
July 19th, and that it was not placed on the 
table to be signed until August 2d. 

It was agreed to, however, on July 4th, and 
Thomas Jefferson always said that it was 
passed somewhat hurriedly, . because the mem- 
bers of Congress were tormented by flies on 
that day. He used to relate that it was a very 
hot day, and that near the hall where the 
Congress met was a livery stable that attracted 
myriads of flies. While the Declaration was 
under discussion all the windows of the room 
were wide open, and the flies, having .appar- 
ently eaten their fill of the horses in the stable, 
came swarming into Congress to taste the rich 
blood of the heroes of America. As the heroes 
wore knee breeches and thin stockings, they 
were not, prepared to resist attack. ‘They has- 
tened to finish the matter in hand, ordered the 
secretary to have the Declaration printed and 
to proclaim it as soon as possible, and fled to 
the streets, leaving the flies in undisputed 
possession of Independence Hall. 


TIMOTHY MATLACK. 


T= secretary who was ordered to pro- 
mulgate the work was Charles Thomson, 
a man of high character who had been 
the principal of a school at New Castle, Dela- 
ware, and an active patriot. The first Congress 
chose him as secretary in 1774, and he held the 
office until the Continental Congress passed out 
of existence on March 2, 1789. There were 
fifteen presidents of the Continental Congress, 
but there was only one secretary. He made the 
entries in the Journal in 1774, and he wrote 
the last entry. 

During all those fifteen years it was only 
on rare occasions that any other hand than his 
wrote in the Journal. When the Continental 
Congress passed out of existence, he retired to 
private life and never held office again; but he 
did not die until 1824, when he was almost 
ninety-five years old. One of the clerks in his 
Office in 1775 and 1776, and afterwards, in 1780, 
a member of the Congress from Pennsylvania, 
Survived him by five years. The clerk was 


Pennsylvania, in 1829, when he was ninety- 
nine years of age. 

Timothy Matlack was a Quaker by birth, 
but he was an open advocate of fighting, and 
in 1776 was elected captain of a militia band 
in Philadelphia known as the ‘‘Shirt Bat- 
talion.’? So the Quakers, who were opposed 
to war, expelled him, and in 1781 he and some 
others formed the sect known as ‘‘Free Quak- 
ers.’’ Besides being in the Continental Con- 
gress, he held a number of important offices 
under the governments of Pennsylvania and 
Philadelphia. His last service was as alder- 
man of Philadelphia from 1813 to 1818. 

To carry out the order of the Congress 
that the Declaration be proclaimed, Thomson 
needed more than a score of copies, for he had 
to send it to every one of the states and to the 
army. So, to save time, he did not attempt to 
have any copies written off with the pen, but 
sent the original draft, which the Congress had 
passed, to the official printer, John Dunlap. 
The following morning the printed copies were 
in Thomson’s hands. They were printed on 
one side of the paper on large sheets eighteen 
inches long and fourteen and a half inches 
wide, in the form known as broadsides. 

It was from one of those copies that Phila- 
delphia first heard the Declaration read, and 
it was one of them that became the official 
copy, for Thomson had not copied the Declara- 
tion even into the Journal of the Congress 
before he gave it to the printer; but when he 
wrote the Journal for July 4th he left a blank 
space for the Declaration, and the next day, 
with two wafers of red wax, he fastened in 
the printed broadside. At the time it had been 
signed only by John Hancock, as president 
of Congress, and counter -signed by Charles 
‘Thomson, as secretary. 


A GREAT PENMAN. 


HAVE said that sometimes an entry was 

made in the Journal of the Congress by an- 

other hand than Thomson’s. The first of 
those occasions was on June -12, 1775, when 
Timothy Matlack recorded a resolution to set 
aside a day for fasting and prayer to avert the 
desolating calamities that seemed to be impend- 
ing. Matlack had been appointed a clerk in 
Thomson’s office on May 15th, and five days 
later, on May 20th, he wrote out the most im- 
portant document that the Congress had issued 
up to that time—the commission to George 





lose consciousness and fall, she bent every 
energy upon keeping her seat. Then suddenly 
a new fear shot through her. Might not this 
be the road that Jed to the San Carlos Creek? 

Wrapping the reins twice round her hands 
and bending back, she threw all her weight 
upon them. The horse did not slacken his 
speed. She could tell that the shanks of the 
bit were still reversed; the bar was probably 
held tight between the horse’s teeth. 

The blackness seemed to deepen; the hail 
had long since changed to rain that poured 
down in a solid torrent. In despair her 
thoughts went. back to the post. Would her 


father and Lieutenant Price be frightened? 


Would they come to find her? But probably 
no one knew which way she had gone. 

The road was growing less level. When the 
lightning flared she could see that they were 
still among the hills and that there were trees 
and boulders on either side of her. Would 
there be any end to the endurance of the 
animal? Her own was failing; she was wet 
to the skin, cold and exhausted. 

But gradually she could feel the animal’s 
speed slacken. Next, she knew that the re- 
versed bit had fallen. She pulled on the reins 
once more, and the horse’s gait broke. Pres- 
ently he was standing still, trembling, heaving 
with long breaths. But all her attention was 
centred upon overcoming her own faintness. 





After a time the blood ceased 
to sing in her ears and she looked 
round.. The rain had almost 
stopped now, but the clouds were still thick in 
the sky and the darkness was intense. She 
listened for a sound. And it seemed to her 
that she heard the rushing of water. Was it a 
ereek—perhaps the San Carlos? Then she 
caught the faint bark of a dog. She must be 
near the Indian encampment! 

She waited until another flash of lightning 
gave her a fleeting glimpse of the road by 
which she had come, and then immediately 
turned the horse about. But having done so, 
she could only trust to his taking his own way 
correctly. After a while she began to think 
that he was not keeping the road. He stumbled 
frequently, and sometimes the branches of 
trees brushed her face. 

She suddenly became aware of an odor with 
which she had already grown familiar—the 
stale, pungent odor of an Indian camp. ‘There 
was also the smell of wet ashes, of fires extin- 
guished by the downpour. 

And in another instant there broke out near 
her a frantic yapping of dogs followed by 
startled voices—Indian voices. 

The horse gave a snort and jerked up his 
head. The next moment a match was struck, 
and as it flared up it lighted the faces of many 
Apaches—among whom were no women. Then 


entry in the Journal and of both with an auto- 











“by Gaillard Hunt.Chiefof Manuscripts Division. 
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Washington to be commander in chief of the 
American army. The identification of the pen- 
manship of the commission with that of the 


graph letter of Matlack’s that is among the 
papers of the Continental Congress is certain. 


WHOSE HANDWRITING? 
Pines in te there was not at that time a | 





man in the country who was Matlack’s | 
equal asa penman. Later Thomson had 
twoclerks in his office, George Bond and Thomas 
Edison, each of whom wrote a good engrossing 


‘hand; so did General Washington’s secretary, 


Richard Varick. Alexander Hamilton wrote a 
finer hand than any of them, but neither he 
nor any of the others could equal the beauty 
of Matlack’s capital letters and the clearness 
and symmetry of his writing as a whole. 

Fortunately, Matlack was still a clerk in 
Thomson’s office when the Declaration of 
Independence was ordered to be engrossed for 
final signature, and the task of copying it was 
assigned to him. He copied from the printed 
broadside. That is clearly shown by the head- 
ing of the broadside, ‘‘In Congress, July 4, 
1776,’’ which is reproduced in the written 
Declaration in the same form of lettering. 

-It is not easy to identify the penmanship of 
a document like the Declaration, for the writer 
has written very plainly and in characters of 
twice the normal size; but some individual 
peculiarities appear in this as in all writing. 
A few years ago some of the officials in the 
Library of Congress who knew that Matlack 
was the best penman employed by Thomson 
made a comparison of General Washington’s 
commission, which was known to have been 
written by him, with the Declaration. 

The first peculiar letter in the commission is 
the capital ‘‘N’’? in New Hampshire, and we 
find its counterpart in ‘‘ Nature’s’’ in the second 
line of the body of the Declaration. ‘The 
graceful flourish at the top of ‘‘T’’ in the word 
‘*To’’? in the commission is repeated in the 
second of the sentences beginning ‘‘That’’ in 





the Declaration. In the word ‘‘offer’’ in the 


commission there is a marked peculiarity in | 


the double ‘‘f’’; the first ‘‘f’’ is made like the 
old-fashioned long ‘‘s.’’ It appears in the word 
‘effect’? in the Declaration, then in ‘‘suffer’’ 
and ‘‘sufferable.’? That is the most note- 
worthy peculiarity in Matlack’s writing. The 
capital ‘‘D’’ in the commission and in the last 
line of the Declaration; the capital ‘‘B’’ in 


the commission and in the word 
‘* British’? in the Declaration ; the 
whole word ‘‘Congress’’ in both 
documents—those and other details established 
beyond a doubt that the writer of the great 
Declaration was Timothy Matlack. 

Although Timothy Matlack lived a long 
time, he did not live long enough to see the 
harm that befell the document he had written 
so handsomely. He and his contemporaries 
were proud of it, and their descendants. have 
held it in reverence above all other documents ; 
and to satisfy the patriotic curiosity of the 
people who have wished to see it those who 
were its custodians in past years subjected it 
to treatment that did it irreparable injury. 

In 1824, when John Quincy Adams was 


| Secretary of State, a skilled engraver, William 


J. Stone, made a copper-plate facsimile of the 
Declaration. That is the only one that has ever 
been made: It was distributed by order of 
Congress and is familiar to usall. It isa perfect 
reproduction in every particular of the original 
document as it was when the facsimile was 
made, and is a fine specimen of the engraver’s 
art. Unfortunately, at the time he made it, 
photography had not been discovered, and 
Stone took an impression of the document itself, 
and in doing so carried off some of the ink. 


FADING INK. 


HAT wasa great injury ; but equal harm 

came to the document by keeping it on 

exhibition in a strong light. It was in the 
State Department until 1841, when it was placed 
in the Patent Office, where it remained until the 
Centennial Exhibition of 1876, when it was taken 
to Philadelphia and put in the hall where it had 
been considered, agreed to, and signed one hun- 
dred years before. There it remained for nearly 
a year; then it was returned to Washington and 
went back to the Secretary of State’s office. 

Already the ink had begun to fade, but the 
document was again put on exhibition. The 
ink faded rapidly, and by 1894 many of 
the signatures’ had become almost invisible. 
‘Then there was a formal conference of scien- 
tifie men, who considered what was the best 
course to take to protect it. 

Some of them proposed to apply chemicals 
to restore the color of the ink, and others 
wished to trace the dim lines over again with 
fresh ink; but wiser counselors advised that it 
should not be experimented with, and it was 
left untouched. It was taken from its place of 


| exhibition, however, and put into a dark safe, 


secure from further damage from the light. 
During the past twenty-five years very few 
persons have been permitted to look upon its 
face, and the handsome handiwork of Timothy 
Matlack remains hidden from the world. 





there was darkness again. Some 
one touched her. She shrank 
quickly and tried to start her 
horse. But some one forced the beast back 
almost upon his haunches.’ Another match 
was struck, and she saw that the hand that 
held it had only three fingers. Looking up she 
saw: @ flat-featured face, wherein one eye was 
missing. 

**O Chow Big! Is that you?’’ she cried. 
She felt relieved to see even this man. 





‘‘What for you come here?’’ 
‘*T went for a ride,’’ she said, trying to keep | 
her voice steady, ‘‘and I couldn’t hold my 
horse. ’” 
**You ’lone?’? 
She hesitated. ‘‘Yes, Iam alone. But,’’ | 
she added quickly, ‘‘of course they are follow- 
ing me from the post. ’’ | 
He made no reply, and she waited. She had | 
not the least idea what to expect. Had not | 
Lieutenant Price said that when the Indians 
held their meetings they were likely to work | 
themselves up into a very dangerous humor? | 


heard two voices in the darkness that seemed 
to be arguing- against several others. One of 
the two voices was that of Chow Big—and the 
other was quavering and thin. 

The clouds were breaking now in the sky, | 
and by the light of the stars that began to. 


| curb shanks. 





show, Nora descried the shadowy figures round 
about her. One or two bucks pushed nearer, 
until Chow Big held them back. Then the 
quavering voice spoke again — reprovingly. 
Straining her eyes in the direction whence it 
came, she was sure that she recognized the old 
man to whom she had given food. 

‘*You keep still,’” Chow Big said to her. 
“*T take you away.’’ 

Backing against her horse, he reached out 
and took hold of the bridle just behind the 
At the same time the old man, 
drawing closer, threw out one arm, sweeping 
it in a circle and speaking in a tone of com- 
mand. Without a pause Chow Big began to 
walk away, leading the horse. 

He moved without haste. Nora did not dare 
to look behind, but she heard some of the 
bucks muttering angrily. Presently she felt 
that she was on the road, and she feared that 
Chow Big might leave her to find her way 
alone. 

Then, as they went forward with the Indian 
still holding the bridle, she realized how little 


“At least a few of them were angry now. She ‘reason she had for trusting this Apache whom 


she had seen only once before and whose 
reputation was one of bloodshed and fero- 
ciousness. 

‘*All right?’’ he asked, after they had gone 
on in silence for a while. 


‘*Yes,’? she answered quickly. ‘‘I am all 
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right. And I am very much obliged to you, 
Chow Big—very much indeed. ’’ 

The Apache grunted. ‘‘You give bun to} 
old man,’’ he said. | 

There followed another long stretch of road | 
and of silence, during which the chill of the | 
night and of her wet garments crept to her 
very bones. ‘The sky had once more clouded 
and rain had begun to fall again. Suddenly 
the Indian pulled her horse to a stop. 

‘*Soldiers come, ’’ he said. 

Her pulses leaped. ‘‘The soldiers, Chow 
Big! How do you know?”’ 

**T hear him,’’ he replied shortly. 

They moved forward again, but after a few | 
minutes she saw ahead the light of a lantern 
approaching. As soon as they were within 
hailing distance Chow Big lifted his voice. 

‘*Ho!’? he called out. 

It was Price who answered him. 

While Nora was telling what had happened, 
and while she was being wrapped in the great- 
coat sent by her anxious father, who was 
heading another search party, Chow Big stood 
replying in monosyllables to the rapid questions ; 
of the four soldiers of the escort. | 

Then the lieutenant spoke his name. Chow | 
Big came and stood in the circle of lantern | 





| been. 


| light—a strange figure, in the old, torn uniform. 


The face that had been so marred in bygone 
conflicts was imperturbable as ever. 

‘*Will you ride back to the fort, Chow Big?’’ 
Price asked. ‘‘We have an extra horse, which 
we’ll be glad to give you.’’ 

‘*No, sir,’’ came the stolid answer. It seemed 
to say that, although he had rendered a service, 
his pride would not allow him to take any 
favors in return. 

Lieutenant Price understood. In a few 
words he thanked the Indian, as man to man, 


|and Chow Big accepted his thanks with taci- 
| turn dignity. 


‘*Miss Lambert wants to thank you, too,’’ 
Price was adding—‘‘for Captain Lambert, and 
for herself. ’’ 

During an imperceptible instant Nora was 
irresolute, restrained by the teachings of her 
former life, which made her shudder at the 
thought of what this red-skinned warrior had 
Then she impulsively leaned from her 
saddle and reached out her hand. 

Chow Big took it in the one that had been 
maimed in some long-ago fight, when he had 
made the last stand with his people—a patriot 
to them, an outlaw to those he opposed. Then, 
stepping back from the circle of light, he van- 





ished in the mists of the midnight rain. 


Teh aa 


“By Mabel Nelson Thurston. 


In Eight Chapters 


URLED up likea kitten 
Ca Theodora Arnold’s 

window seat, Mary Blair 
Mason was having a wonder- 
ful time. Perhaps, after all, 
the secret of Mary Blair’s 
charm was that she always 
did have a happy time, wherever she was 
and whatever she was doing. Laughter was 
always upon her lips—soft, bubbling laughter 
that springs from a singing heart. 

Theodora, looking and listening, thought 
Mary Blair the most irresistible person she 
had ever seen. Mary Blair was seventeen 
years old and Theodora twenty-three. In 
certain circumstances they might have been 
girls together, but Theodora was a teacher in 
her first appointment—a circumstance that 
walled her about with dignities and responsi- 
bilities. And to Mary Blair, on the other 
side of the wall, Theodora was miles away 
from girlhood; but that did not in the least 
prevent her from slipping into Theodora’s 
room and taking possession with the assurance 
of one who never has known what it is to be 
unwelcome. 

‘“*T’ll bet, Miss Arnold,’’ Mary Blair said in 
her soft drawl, ‘‘I’ll bet I can tell you-all 





-:» Chapter Four 


‘*7’]] endeavor to endure the trial,’’ Theo- 
dora promised, ‘‘upon one condition. ’’ 

**Ves??? 

‘*Mary Blair, I want you to try for the 
school flag. ’’ 

For once Mary Blair was completely taken 
aback. 

‘Me, Miss Arnold!’’ she fairly gasped. ‘‘Why, 
I never thought of such a thing in my life!’’ 

‘*Probably you haven’t, but that isn’t any 
reason why you shouldn’t. 
It might be ‘an experience,’ 





own doorway surveying the crowd within and 
laughing at the clamor of voices that greeted 
her. 

‘*Well, Mary Blair, where in the world have 
you been? We’ve been waiting for you ages. 
And you’ve been having a good time—it shows 
in your eyes. It’s downright selfish to go off 
and have a good time all by yourself.’’ 

Mary Blair appropriated the only vacant spot 
in the room—a corner of her table—and smiled 
cheerfully and tantalizingly upon the crowd. « 

‘*l’ve been conducting a scientific experi- 
ment, ’’ she explained, ‘‘by the method of inves- 
tigation. I’ve been exploring—Miss Arnold.’’ 

‘‘Mary Blair Mason! You didn’t! What 
did you do? What did she do?’’ 

‘*T tried to shock her, and she didn’t shock. 
She just enjoyed it. And I told her about 
Eliza Lee’s engagement, and she didn’t believe 
it any more than we do, which proves that 
she’s human. And then—well, then she made 
me feel queer. ’’ 5 

‘Queer! Mary Blair, how in the world?’’ 

‘*As if,’? Mary Blair said slowly, with her 
brows drawing together in perplexity, ‘‘as if I 
were nothing but a little, idle butterfly, and 
I ought to be doing something. I asked her 
what kind of thing, and she said learning to 
master myself, to make the most of my oppor- 
tunities, and to fit myself to help in the world. 
She wanted me to study—me!’’ 

The room rocked with joyous laughter, partly 
at Mary Blair’s expression, partly at the idea 
of it. 

‘* All the same,’’ Mary Blair repeated in an 
odd voice, ‘‘she did make me feel queer. She 
—she flamed so! It was like a flash of light- 
ning, —just for a moment you saw a big world 
round you,—then it went; but it left you feel- 
ing very small.’’ 

‘‘T wonder if she isn’t right?’’ Charlotte 
Murray said thoughtfully. ‘‘Why can’t we 
make our class a record class? It wouldn’t 
hurt any of us to study a little harder—even 
Mary Bilair.’’ 

Mary Blair bowed saucy thanks, but before 
she could retort, Martha Edgerton spoke from 
the corner. : 

‘*What about Eliza Lee?’’ she asked. 

A sudden silence fell upon the room. What 


geometry with caricatures of Mary Blair her- 
self in various stages of despair over the 
problems, lazily asked a question : 

‘*Why have a handicap at all?’’ 

A tumult of voices answered her: 

‘‘Susan Ashby Merrill! As if we would if 
we could help it!’’ 

‘*T’d like to know how you’d propose to stop 
having one!’’ ' 

‘You can’t gently and forcibly remove her 
from the class.’’ 

‘‘Or possibly you would propose reforming 
the handicap herself !’’ 

‘*Maybe,’’ Sue responded, ‘‘maybe ¢trais- 
form is more what I meant. ’’ 

Mary Blair looked up quickly, but it was 
Charlotte Murray who answered, ‘‘She does 
look tired, but I don’t see what there is that 
we can do.’’ ; 

‘“‘Gordon and Virginia might take her in 
hand and ‘transform’ her hair and dress. It 
might strike in—according to psychology.’’ 
Martha’s voice was edged with sarcasm. 

‘Girls, ’? Mary Blair broke in breathlessly, ‘‘I 
never thought of it before. I don’t believe she 
has one bit of fun. She lives with those two 
old cousins, you know, and she leaves the min- 
ute classes are over; she doesn’t. even do any 


tennis or basket ball or anything, and she isn’t ° 


here to be in any of our frolics. Maybe that’s 
why she seems so tired and still and slow.’’ 

Mary Blair paused and looked round the 
room. They had been such a happy crowd 
through the three years, all pulling together 
in a way that was unusual in so large a group. 
Why need she stir things up? Mary Blair 
could not have answered that question clearly, 
even to herself, just then. 

‘*Girls, she’s the only one who doesn’t belong. 
Why don’t we invite her to join the A. O. U. ? 
It isn’t really All Of Us if one is left out.’’ 

There was an instant of stunned silence and 
then confusion. They had formed the A. O. U. 
in their first year, and they had all belonged 
to it from the beginning. They had belonged 
because they naturally fitted together. All 
their finest and cleverest frolics had been 
A.O. U. times. Eliza Lee was an outsider. She 
had come in when the class was three years 
old; and besides that, she was an outsider—she 





DRAWN BY WILSON DEXTER 


was different, and everyone 
felt it. It would spoil all 





you know.’’ 

Mary Blair’s dimples re- 
sponded to the thrust, but 
her eyes were still dazed. 

‘*But, Miss Arnold, there 
are other girls trying for it 
—Cynthia Page and Char- 
lotte Murray and Martha 
Edgerton. ’’ 

**T don’t see why that 
makes it impossible for you 
to try, do you? Whether 
you win it or not, the fight 
will be worth something. 
It would be something real, 
Mary Blair.’’ 





something that will surprise you mightily. 
You needn’t bother to correct me for saying 
‘I’ll bet.’ You see, I know it isn’t elegant 
English. But I’m going to tell you-all a 
secret. Promise you won’t betray me!’’ 

‘*T’ll_ promise,’’ Theodora agreed, much 
amused. 

Mary Blair’s manner became confidential ; 
her eyes danced as if two mischievous imps 
were playing behind them. 

‘*You see, Miss Arnold,—this isn’t the 
secret,—I shall revert (Isn’t that nicely used?) 
to the main theme presently ; you see, I get so 
desperately tired of being proper and dignified 
and—and—classical most of the time that it’s 
absolutely necessary to have some one—just 
one person, you know—with whom I can 
relax. Last year I chose,’’ she paused, and 
then added in a thrilling whisper, ‘‘ Miss 
Dent!’ 

It was too much for Theodora. Miss 
Dent, teacher of the much-despised mathe- 
matics, had a vocabulary and a style that 


had come uncorrupted from the seventeenth 
century. i 
‘*Mary Blair! Mary Blair!’’ Theodora 


gasped, helpless with laughter. 

Mary Blair was not laughing; her soft eyes 
looked as innocent as a baby’s. 

‘*Yes. -I,’’—she threw a daring glance at 
Theodora, —‘‘I thought it might broaden her. 
It was an experience. She did work with me 
so, poor dear, and I—I tried so hard, you 
know. And, Miss Arnold, what do you think? 


Before school closed I heard her use a bit of | 
Yes, she did, right out in| 


slang in class! 
class. And then she got so red! I almost 
felt ashamed then, only it was such fun. But 


somehow, one year was enough of it—it was | 


right hard work. ’’ 

In all she had said there was somehow no 
suggestion of disrespect; Mary Blair’s mischief 
was as innocent as a kitten’s—her heart as 
sweet as a June rose. 

‘*And now, if I understand you,’’ Theodora 
replied, ‘‘I am to have the distinguished honor 
of being your safety valve for the current 
year.’? 

Mary Blair’s dimples deepened in admi- 
ration. ‘‘You are so quick, Miss Arnold,’’ she 
murmured demurely. ‘‘I was going to break it 
to you gently. It’s my last year, you know. ’’ 


| **You’ve' said things like 


| girls the way youdo. What 


|@ moment, and there was 


Mary Blair looked up at 
her with sudden curiosity. 


, that before, Miss Arnold. 
| No one ever talked to us 


|do you mean by ‘real’ 

' things, anyway ?’’ 

| ‘The young teacher’s eyes 
|kindled. ‘‘Learning to 
| master yourself, making the 

| most ‘of all the opportuni- 
| ties that come, fitting your- 
| self to help in the world!’’ 

| Mary Blair was silent for 


/no sound in the room ex- 
: cept the singing of the fire. 
| When she spoke again it 
; was not to argue or dis- 
‘agree, or yet to commit 
{herself to a promise. In- 
' Stead she returned to the 
; Subject with which she had 
| begun. 











| ‘*But I haven’t told you 
| the secret yet,’’ she said. 
| ‘*Miss Arnold, guess who’s 
|engaged? Eliza Lee!’’ 

| Eliza Lee! A dozen confusing thoughts, 
corroboratiNg, denying, whirled through Theo- 
/dora’s mind. That might-account for the poor 
| recitations—yet she did not seem like a girl in 
|love. But down here, Theodora had heard, 
girls were often engaged when they were in 
short dresses. Still she could not believe it 
—she could not. 

‘Are you sure, Mary Blair?’’ she asked, 
with her eyes full of perplexity. ‘‘How did 
you hear?’’ ; 

‘*Charlotte Murray has a cousin who knows 
the people who keep the post office down in 
the village, and they say that Eliza Lee sends 
letters to some man three times a week, and 
gets letters just as often addressed in a man’s 
writing. She could, you know, not living at 
the school. We-all can’t here—the regulations 
are too strict.’”? Mary Blair sighed, with 
dancing eyes. ‘‘It’s very hard on us. Eliza 


““WHY DON'T WE INVITE HER TO JOIN THE A.O.U.?" 


indeed could they do about Eliza Lee? She 
would be almost fatal to any class record. 

‘*And it isn’t only her recitations, ’’ Cynthia 
Page said; ‘‘it’s her dress, her awkwardness, 
her everything! She’s so different. Why 
did we have to have her in our class? It just 
isn’t fair.’’ 

‘*Maybe,’”’ Olive Pryor said slowly, ‘‘Miss 
Arnold would say that if we could make a 
record with such a handicap it would be all 
the more honor to us. It would leave a stand- 
ard for other classes to live up to.’’ 

‘*T move,’’ cried Cynthia Page, ‘‘that the 
class hereby resolve to rise superior to its 
handicap, otherwise and commonly known as 
Eliza Lee, and by making a record grade 
reveal to an admiring world the brilliant intel- 
| lects and heroic souls of which it is composed !’’ 
The motion was passed enthusiastically. 
‘*Only,’’ Martha added, ‘‘only let the hand- 





the fun to have her in. 

For an hour the discus- 
sion raged hotly. Sue Mer- 
rill, Charlotte Murray and 
Cynthia Page stood with 
Mary Blair; Martha Edger- 
ton and Virginia Byrd and 
Gordon Beaumont vehe- 
mently opposed it; the rest 
of the class were doubtful— 
they disliked the idea and 
yet acknowledged the force 
of Mary Blair’s plea. And, 
after all, Mary Blair, Char- 
lotte and Sue were the lead- 
ers, and only one result was 
possible in the end. How- 
ever much the others dis- 
liked the plan, they could 
not stand out against the 
girls they loved best. It 
was finally agreed that 
Eliza Lee should be invited 
to join the A.O.U., and 
that Sue Merrill, as its sec- 
retary, should send her the 
invitation. 

‘* But if we do it,’’ Char- 
lotte said gravely, ‘‘we’ve 
got to do it. We can’t take 
her in halfway and really 
leave her out.’’ 

It was the next afternoon 
that Eliza, having told 
Cousin Emily and Cousin 
Charlie all the news of the 
day, went slowly up to her 
room. She had hada letter 
from Cecily the night be- 
fore, and one paragraph in 
it had been haunting her 
ever since: 

‘*Kliza Lee, I want to 
know the truth. Are you 
having a good time with the 
girls? You write and write, but you leave out 
all the important things. As if school was 
just nothing but lessons! You can’t tell me— 
I know better if I am only fifteen. There 
ought to be good times in it, and I don’t believe 
there are. If those girls aren’t nice to you, 
Eliza Lee, I’ll never, never, never forgive them 
to my dying day. And if you don’t tell me, 
then I’ll know I’m right, so now!’’ 

It was hard to answer, that paragraph. 
Cecily was only fifteen, but you could not keep 
things from her—she had a way of seeing 
| straight through them. Eliza leaned her tired 
head on her hand and tried to think it out. 
| She was so absorbed that she did not hear 

Cousin Emily’s light footsteps, and turned with 
a start at the sound of the tap on her door. 

‘*Your letters, dear,’? Cousin Emily said. 
‘*Une’ Thompson has just brought them. The 
mail was a little late this afternoon. I won’t 








Lee’s letters are very fat, they say. I surely | icap beware of handicapping us too much, that | interrupt you now. If there’s any message 
do mean to find out all about it!?’ 


Two minutes later Mary Blair stood in her 


is all!’? 
| Sue Merrill, idly illustrating Mary Blair’s 





| from home you can tell us at supper.’’ 
| There were three letters, one from her father, 
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one from Albert, and a third in writing that she 
did not recognize. Eliza scarcely noticed the 
third one at first; it was not until she had ab- 
sorbed every bit of home news and had thought | 
out the answers to Albert’s questions that she | 
picked it up. As she read it the color beat into 
her face ; it was the invitation tojoin the A.O. U. 

Several minutes passed before she could 
realize fully what it meant. Ever since she 
had come to Grosvenor Hall she had heard of 
the A.O. U., its fun and frolics and clever enter- 
tainments for the rest of the school. She had 
never expected to belong to it; she had only 
listened wistfully, and now—suddenly. Eliza 
picked up pen and pad and wrote with flying 
fingers: ‘‘ You’re wrong, Cecily dear—as wrong 
as wrong can be. The girls are lovely to me. 
Why, they’ve asked me to join the A. O. U., 
and that’s where they have the cleverest frol- 
ies you ever heard of! The whole school is 





talking about them half the time. So now 
yourself, you dear, foolish Cecily, you!’’ 

After she had finished and sealed the letter, 
Eliza sat thinking. The A. O. U. met ‘‘every 
Saturday night and every once in a while 
besides, ’’ the invitation read. Uncle Thompson 
could come for her Saturday nights ; she knew 
that could easily be arranged, but could she 
spare the time? When it was as hard as it 
was to get all the letters written and the charts 
and diagrams drawn, could she possibly do 
the extra work if she gave up the whole of 
Saturday evening ‘‘and every once in a while 
besides’’ to fun? 

For one hour—two—the girl sat there fighting 
her battle. ‘Then, with a small, hard breath, 
she turned slowly from the window. 

She had decided. ‘l'his dream, too, the dear- 
est, brightest of them all, must be put away. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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ILLY was the grandson of a 
B ‘*forty-niner.’’ Old Billy, 

now white-haired, had 
prospected along the Middle Fork 
of the American River in his 
youth. He had washed many a 
yellow ounce from the gravel bars 
and sandy reaches, and had scat- 
tered his earnings with a lavish 
hand. And now that the miner 
was old he still came every sum- 
mer to his beloved mountains. 
Every summer he did the yearly 
assessment work .on the claims 
of the Santa Claus Mining Com- 
pany. Many thousands of dol- 
lars had been washed from those 
claims before the law had put an 
end to hydraulic mining along 
the Middle Fork. 

This summer he had brought 
young Billy with him. ‘Ihe old 
man and boyhad made their camp 
in a tumbledown cabin, and had 
torn boards from another ‘‘shack’’ 
with which to construct sluice 
boxes and flumes. Now that the 
assessment work was completed, 
they were mining parts of the old 
Santa Claus dump, gleaning a few 
stray grains that had been over- 
looked in the careless days of the 
past. 
Old Billy was not at the camp 
that afternoon. The boy worked 
alone. He loosened the gravel 
with his pick, shoveled it into 
the barrow, and wheeled it to the sluice box. 
There he dumped his load, and watched the 
swiftly running water carry away the coarser 
stones and gravel, leaving the fine black sand 
with its precious grains against the cleats 
that were nailed across the bottom of the 
sluice box. 

Every few days Billy and his grandfather 
would shut off the water, dump the sluice box 
upon a spread canvas, and gather the gold 
together with mercury, which miners call ‘‘the 
quick. ’’ 

It was hard, hot work under the rays of the 
July sun. Not the faintest breeze stirred in 
the guich. As Billy dumped a load and paused 
to wipe the sweat from his face, his glance 
fell upon the old hydraulic monitor on the 
knoll above him. From its four-inch nozzle a 
stream of water had with terrific force once 
gouged great holes in the mountain side and 
washed the pay dirt down the gulches to the 
sluice boxes below. The giant monitor had 
not been used for years, but it still stood firmly 
bolted to its foundation of heavy timbers. It 
was mounted upon a hollow ball-and-socket 
joint, through which the water entered from 
the feed pipe, and on which, by means of the 
control lever on top, it could be swung to 
the right or left. The four-foot nozzle, thus 
mounted, had the appearance of a small, old- 
fashioned cannon commanding the gulch and 
the camp. 

‘I wish gran’dad and I could use that old 
giant,’’ said Billy.. ‘‘We could make this 
old dump scatter. ’’ 

The sound of footsteps in the gravel caused 
him to turn. It was Ah Qong, the Chinaman 
who lived alone in a shack across the divide 
on Humbug Creek. 

Ah Qong’s face was withered like the skin 
of a dried apple and he wore wide-rimmed 
horn spectacles. He, too, had been a miner, 
but now that the gold was gone he got a bare 
living from his tiny garden and an occasional 
day of work for some of the miners. 

‘*Hello, Billee!’’ called Ah Qong. 
you gran’fader?’? . 

‘‘Gran’dad’s gone to Sacramento to a stock- 
holders’ meeting. Won’t be back till to- 


morrow. Where are you going, Ah Qong?”’ 

‘‘Me go Dutch Flat. See folest boss man. 
Too muchee smoke Humbuggy Creek. Me 
think folest ’ fire. °° 


Billy turned and gazed up the cafion to 
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blacksmith shop and the cabins were dry as 
tinder. They were doomed if the fire ever 
approached them in the brush. 

All this Billy realized as he watched the fire 
glow. ‘‘Guess I’d better be moving our out- 
fit down the trail and across the river,’’ he | 
thought, as a sudden puff of warm air struck 
his cheek. Then his grandfather’s last words 
came into his mind: 

‘*Take care of yourself, Billy, and look out 
for the camp. Remember you’re in charge 
while I’m gone.’’ 

‘Tf it would only rain!’’? he murmured, 
thinking of the sudden thundershowers. But 
there was no sign of rain in the sky. ‘‘Or if 
the brush only weren’t so close to the camp. 
It would take a fire engine to keep those build- 
ings wet.’’ 

A fire engine! At the thought a picture of | 
the old monitor flashed into his mind. Here | 
was a fire engine as powerful as any ever built | 
for a city fire department. It could throw a 
stream four inches in diameter over any ordi- 
nary structure. 

Running quickly to the giant, he swung the 
control lever. The monitor groaned in its 





rusty joint, but seemed in .perfect working | 


a fallen limb. When he had broken off the 
twigs, he had a stout club nearly feur feet 
long to use as a lever. 

He inserted one end through the spokes of 
the wheel, braced it against the valve stem, 
and pulled; but still the valve refused to 


| start. Finally, at a violent tug, the stick 


broke, and he fell backward into the gulch. 

For half a minute he lay stunned and 
breathless. Then he got to his feet with the 
conviction that the camp would burn and that 
he could do nothing to prevent it. 

At that moment, above the roar of the fire, 
his ear caught a sound he had not heard 
before. It was the musical trickling of water, 
and it came from near his feet. 

He paused in surprise; then he knelt and 
laid his ear against the pipe. There was no 
mistake. Water was rippling through it. He 
climbed to the valve again, and peered down 
at its rusty stem. 

The rust had broken away from the threads. 
His last violent tug had started the valve from 
its seat. 

Billy picked up his broken stick, again in- 
serted it between the spokes and, with renewed 
energy, applied his weight. 


order. In that moment Billy made up his| Little by little, with many protesting squeaks, 





THE MONITOR GROANED IN ITS RUSTY JOINT, BUT SEEMED IN PERFECT 
WORKING ORDER. 


where the waters of Humbug Creek emptied 
into the Middle Fork; he glanced along the 
divide between the Santa Claus Mine and 
the creek. A blue haze that he had not noticed 
before hung over the crest of the ridge. 

‘*That’s smoke all right, but it doesn’t seem 
very thick. Perhaps it’s only some one’s 
camp fire. ’’ 

‘*Too muchee smoke. No likee.’’ 

Kicking up a cloud of red dust at each step, 
Ah Qong shuffled on down the trail. 

Occasionally during the rest of the afternoon 
Billy peered up the river or scanned the sky 
line of Pine Mountain. The smoke seemed to 
be increasing. By four o’clock it was dense, 
and the smell of fire in the air became notice- 
able. When he stopped work for the day a 
heavy, black cloud of smoke lay along the 
ridge. ~ 

‘*T guess Ah Qong was right,’’ he said to 
himself as he cooked his supper. ‘‘But he 
didn’t need to hunt up the lookout. Patton 
would have seen the smoke long before this. ’’ 

Billy knew that forest rangers with powerful 
telescopes were stationed on the highest peaks 
throughout the reserve. It was their duty to 
watch for fires and to report them to the near- 
est ranger’s camp by telephone. 

After the boy had eaten his supper and 
washed the dishes, he came out and sat upon 
the doorstep. 

He was worried. Fresh volumes of smoke 
rolled up behind Pine Mountain. As the 
evening grew darker the smoke took on a 
vermilion tinge, reflecting the fire below. 
Somewhere on the west slope of Pine Moun- 
tain a fire was raging. It was racing up the 
divide, and would soon descend on the east 
slope toward the Santa Claus Mine. 

Billy rose to his feet anxiously. ‘‘It will 
come down through that chaparral fast as a 
train,’’ he said to himself. 

The forest had long since been cleared away 
in front of the camp buildings. On the lower 





‘*Where | 


| Side was a wide bed of gravel—tailings from 
the mine. No danger was to be expected 
| from that quarter. 

| On the upper side of the camp, however, a 
| tangled thicket of manzanita and greasewood 
had crept down to the very doors of the build- 
| ings themselves. This brush extended for a 
| mile up the mountain to the pine forest on the 
|erest. It would flame at a spark. The mine 
| buildings, the bunk house, the cook shack, the 


mind: he would use the monitor for a fire 
engine, drench the buildings, and clear away 
the brush from the camp. 

The first thing to do was to turn on the 
water. He knew that there was a full head 
of water against the valve above, for the Santa 
Claus Company kept its ditches in repair in 
order to sell its water to an irrigation company 
in the valley below. To get the valve open 
was the task before him. 

The steel pipe from the monitor ran up the 
mountain side in a narrow gulch for almost 
two hundred feet; then turned, and swung 
along the contour of the mountain to the 
ditch half a mile distant. Midway between 
the ditch and the turn was the great thirty- 
six-inch valve that controlled the water. 
The valve had been placed high up in the 
pipe, in order to lessen the tremendous pres- 
sure of water within the pipe when it was 
closed. 

Toward this valve Billy hastened in the 
gathering dusk. The gulch was narrow and 
deep. In many places the smooth, rounded 
surface of the pipe was the only footing. 
Upon this he stumbled and bruised himself a 
dozen times. But he always picked himself 
up quickly and hurried on. 

There was little time to spare. The fire 
had already reached the crest of the ridge, 
and the smoke drifted down into his eyes. 
Occasionally a pitch pine, bursting into flame, 
threw a glaring light over the mountain and 
caion. 

Finally, breathless and half-choked with the 
dense smoke, Billy stood beside the valve. At 


of the rust it had gathered in its years of dis- 


to open it. 

Springing to the top of the pipe, he seized 
the valve wheel and pulled to the right. The 
wheel refused to budge. Tug as hard as he 
could, he failed to move it a fraction of an 
inch. He strained until his arms seemed to 
start from their sockets, but it was of. no use. 
The valve had rusted to its seat. He stopped 
his efforts in despair. 
| Suddenly he remembered a trick that he had 
| seen the brakemen of logging railways use 
when they wished to set the car brakes more 
than ordinarily hard. 

He jumped from the pipe and groped about 





under a live-oak tree until his fingers grasped 


the first glance his heart sank. He thought | 


use and of the little time that he had in which | 


the wheel turned. One, two, 
three—a dozen turns, and the 
valve was wide open. A full 
head of water raced through to 
the monitor below. 

Before Billy had descended 
halfway to the camp he heard a 
sudden roar from the old giant 
that told him that his fire engine 
had started and was working 
under full pressure. 

He slid, scrambled and stum- 
bled down the remaining dis- 
tance, seized the control lever of 
the monitor; and swung it round 
until the jet faced the tangled 
growth of chaparral above the 
camp. 

The column of water under 
two hundred feet pressure, hard 
as a bar of steel where it left the 
nozzle, ate into the mountain 
side as a Bunsen burner eats into 
soft metal. It ripped the tangle 
of manzanita and greasewood 
from the ground by the roots, 
swept it back in a heap, and 
gouged great trenches in the soil 
beneath. The water ran off to 
the gulch in streams. 

Billy swung the nozzle slowly 
backward and forward in front 
of the blacksmith shop, the bunk 
house and the cook shack, but he 
took great care that the stream 
did not touch one of the build- 
ings. So great was its force that 
it would have torn the houses to 
pieces had it touched them. Occasionally the 
full force of the jet uncovered a boulder and 
sent it tumbling down the slope. A steady 
torrent of muddy water raced across the yard, 
which wet down the dry grass and rushed on 
to the base of the buildings. The spray and 
splash drenched the roofs. 

Finally, when he had cyt away all the 
brush he could reach with the stream, he 
raised the nozzle of the monitor and thoroughly 
drenched the chaparral for yards farther up 
the mountain side. 

While he played his fire engine, a red line 
of flame broke through the smoke cloud. The 
fire swept down to the timber line and ignited 
the brush, which burned with a fierce heat 
and with the crackle of artillery. A solid 
wall of flame swept downward toward the 
mine buildings, sending vanguards of flying, 
burning embers ahead of it. Across the camp 
yard, almost over the boy’s feet, raced squir- 
rels and brush rabbits, scurrying toward the 
river below. 

The wave of flame ran down to the wet 
brush, and suddenly died at the edge of the 
water-ploughed furrows. Billy’s fire engine 
had saved the camp. 

All night long the young fire fighter plied 
the giant. The heat was intense. He was 
half-blinded by the smoke, and from time to 
| time he was compelled to roll in the pools 
of muddy water. By daylight, however, the 

flames had died to glowing embers, and 

|the mountain on three sides of the little 
group of buildings was a blackened, smoking 
slope. 

When the sun rose, red and murky, over the 
rim of the cafion, Billy turned the stream down 
into the gulch. . 

As he watched the foaming water choose its 
channel among the boulders, » sudden move- 
ment far down the trail where the smoke cloud 
was thinnest caught his eye. A moment later 
| he made out the familiar form of his grand- 
| father at the head of a dozen rangers and 
| mountaineers. 
| He shouted, and saw the men stop. 

There was something in their answering 
hail that thrilled Billy; a warm feeling of 
| gladness that he had proved faithful to his 
| trust came over him. 

‘*They’ll be hungry,’’ he said to himself as 
he dragged his tired body toward the camp. 
‘*F’lt have to be getting breakfast ready.’’ 
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he had done, but also because they saw in | draw, a fruitless result of all the expenditure 
him the true type of the British race. - His | of bléod and treasure, would mean the disap- 
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FACT AND COMMENT. 


T is a dangerous period in a boy’s life when 
he thinks that it is ‘‘sissified’’ to be polite 
to his mother. 


He knows the Truest Way to Teach 
Who puts Great Thoughts in Simple Speech. 


HERE is no more reason why you should 

be punctual and diligent on the first day 

at your new job than on the three hundred 
and sixty-fifth. = 

ANSAS has a law that permits a farmer 

to give a name to his farm, register the 

name and enjoy the exclusive right to use it. 

The farmers are availing themselves of the 

privilege, for they are beginning to see that a 

name steadily associated with good products is 

as much an asset as a trade-mark is. . 


T is not the advocates of peace only who 
object to ‘‘preparedness.’’ The word itself 
is ill-formed and illegitimate, out of keeping 
with the genius of English speech ; a mongrel, 
having the English setter’s bushy tail on the 
body of an Italian greyhound. But it is a 
mistake to try to use ‘‘preparation’’ in its 
place, for that means something different and 
more definite. ‘‘Readiness’’ is the term. 
N Memorial Day this year, for the first 
time since April 19, 1775, the British flag 
was borne across Concord bridge. Preceded 
by the Stars and Stripes, a party of Englishmen 
from Boston crossed the bridge to lay flowers 
on the graves of two unknown British soldiers 
who fell in the Concord fight so long ago. It 
was a graceful act, but not more so than that 
of the company made up of descendants of the 
minutemen in acting as their escort. 
N act of Congress approved on May 4th of 
this year. has received curiously little of 
the attention it deserves. By it the President 
is authorized to appoint cadets to the United 
States Military Academy from enlisted men of 
the regular army between the ages of nineteen 
and twenty-two years who have served no 
less than one year. The new law should en- 
courage and increase enlistments, stimulate 
the ambition of the regulars and make the army 
more democratic. 


Y and by some tender-hearted millionaire 
will perhaps establish a great foundation 
for commuting the sentences of derelict dogs, 
and thereby avert tragedy from many juvenile 
hearts. When Stubby Jones is in despair be- 
cause he lacks the two dollars necessary for 
Spottie’s license fee, and in the eye of his 
imagination sees the noose of the law already 
settling over his faithful friend’s neck, the 
benevolent hand of the foundation will remove 
the loop, pay the fee and make a small boy 
happy. vo 
EDICINE and surgery may have made 
more important advances, but they have 
achieved few results more picturesque than 
those accomplished by combining X-ray ma- 
chines with special implements for removing 
foreign bodies from children’s throats. If, for 
example, the child has swallowed an open 
safety pin, the modern surgeon finds it by 
means of the X ray, then guides it gently to 
the stomach, where by means of his special 
probe he closes and locks it. After that he 
removes it by way of the throat. 
HE tremendous freight congestion on the 
railways leading to New York City has 
stimulated the demand for a restoration and 
wider use of our canals. One definite result 
is that the old Delaware and Raritan Canal 
from New York to Philadelphia has come to 
life again. Four power barges, with an average 
capacity of one hundred and twenty-five tons, 
have begun to make daily trips between the 
two cities. While European countries have 





steadily bettered and enlarged their systems of 
waterways, the United States has permitted 
many of its own to fall into disuse. 
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THE BATTLE OF SKAGER - RAK. 


N number and variety of vessels engaged, 
if in weight of metal and in loss of life, the 
naval battle in the North Sea, which the 
Germans have begun to call the battle of 
Skager-Rak, was undoubtedly the greatest sea 
fight since navies were built of steel and driven 
by steam. Santiago was a squadron action and 
Tsushima was fought with no such fleets as 
Germany and Great Britain command to-day ; 
yet Santiago and .Tsushima were great and 
decisive victories, whereas the battle in the 
North Sea was only the first brush between 
two mighty navies, both of which remain pre- 
pared for another and a more terrible struggle. 
From the conflicting assertions made by 
Berlin and London certain facts stand forth. 
Either through accident or design, the high- 
sea fleet, containing the greater part of the 
battleships and battle cruisers of the German 
navy, was engaged by a strong British battle- 
cruiser squadron under Sir David Beatty. 
The fighting was determined and at compara- 
tively close quarters. * Both fleets met losses, 
but the British ships, outmatched in gunfire 
and in protective armor, suffered the severer 
punishment. Three of the finest ships of the 
cruiser class were sunk. Then the British 
battleship fleet came hurrying up, and, in turn 
outnumbered, the Germans abandoned the field 
and returned to their harbors. The British 
assert that they inflicted additional damage 
during the pursuit; the Germans deny it. 

This, as our readers will see, is not the story 
of a decisive battle; it is not certain that either 
side could properly call it a victory. The Ger- 
mans, indeed, celebrated it as such, for they 
were naturally proud of the fighting qualities 
that their new navy displayed and of the 
heavy toll that it took from Sir David Beatty’s 
squadron. In England there was correspond- 
ing depression at first, for, whatever his army 
does, the Englishman expects clean-cut vic- 
tories from his navy. It does not appear, 
however, that the battle has in any degree 
changed the situation in the North Sea; unless 
the German losses are far greater than Germany 
admits, its chief effect may be to encourage the 
German fleet, in its newly won prestige, to 
make another dash, which may at last lead 
to the really decisive battle. 

As this is written, satisfactory details of the 
engagement are still lacking, but the dispatches 
speak of Zeppelins, submarines and torpedo 
boats as taking their share in the fighting with 
the dreadnaughts and the battle cruisers. One 
report says that the Queen Mary was struck, 
if not sunk, by Zeppelin bombs; another says 
that the airships were used only for scouting 
and observation. Naval men can draw the 
appropriate lessons only when the whole story 
has been told; meanwhile one thing seems 
clear: battle cruisers, however swift and pow- 
erful, are not a match for battleships, and a 
navy cannot safely depend on them to do all or 
even most of its heavy fighting. 


® & 


KITCHENER OF KHARTUM. 


| K [HEN the little cruiser Hampshire was 
sunk off the Orkneys, England winced 
under a blow more crushing than the 
loss of the three magnificent battle cruisers the 
week before; for with the Hampshire Kitch- 
ener of Khartum went down. His strange 
and tragic death struck England with dismay ; 
among all its leaders, military and civil, there 
was perhaps no other whom the people so 
admired and trusted. 

A year ago the death of Kitchener would 
have been a more serious matter than it is 
to-day ; for his remarkable task of raising, or- 
ganizing and equipping the greatest volunteer 
army the world ever saw is virtually com- 
pleted. _No other man could have done so 
well what he did in giving Great Britain an 
army with which to fight. There are others 
who can lead that army as well as he or 
perhaps better; for, like Carnot and our own 
McClellan, it was as an organizer rather than 
as a field officer or a strategist that he was 
great. It was his extraordinary organizing 
and administrative ability that made him useful 
in South Africa and that enabled him to reduce 
the Sudan to peace and order and to govern 
Egypt with firmness and justice. He was half 

a soldier and half a statesman, altogether one 
of the masterful breed that has made and raid 
the British Empire. 

. The people of England leaned on Lord 
Kitchener not only because of the great things 





faults, like his virtues, were those of English- | pointment of every nation. 


Since the allies 


men. His gifts were those that every Eng- both sides have bound themselves each not 


lishman admires, and that many Englishmen | 


have in far smaller degree.. Calm, silent, in-| 


| 


to make a separate peace, must Germany and 
Austria, as well as France, Russia, Great 


trepid, indomitable, tireless—he was the kind | Britain and Italy, renounce all hope of gain, 
of man in whom you cannot help feeling and agree to a restoration of the situation as it 


confidence. 

Lord Kitchener, who first foresaw the weary 
length of this war and warned the world of it, 
did not live to see its end; but he is sure of a 
great place in its story. 
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THE TYRANNY OF THE 
TELEPHONE. 


\ K ar one half of the world rightfully 
exults over the usefulness of the tele- 
phone the other half groans under its 

despotism. The ingenuity-of man has annihi- 

lated time and space. The miracle of science 
has brought things ‘‘far or forgot’’ so near 
that there is no escaping them. New York 


‘can converse with California when it wants 


to, and all our friends and acquaintances can 
converse with us whether we want them to 
or not. 

The postman comes two or three or four times 
a day. His advent can be reckoned with. 
Telegrams are expensive things and have 
always been kept within limits. But the tele- 
phone, like death, has all seasons for its own. 
Early risers call up their sleeping friends, and 
people who go to bed late rouse from their 
dreams the sluggards who go to bed early. 
Dinner time has become the prey of acute cal- 
culators who want to make sure of finding us 
at home; and if we dine with friends, the 
chances are that we are tracked to our lair and 
summoned by an imperious mandate from the 
table. The doctor whom we are consulting 
turns from our most cherished symptoms to 
answer the telephone ; the dentist leaves us at 
a crucial moment, happy in the knowledge 
that, whatever we may feel, we are unable to 
utter our sentiments. 

To economize time and effort at the expense 
of our neighbor’s time and effort has ‘become 
an art. To impose ourselves upon our neigh- 
bor in his unguarded moments is to reap all 
the advantages of a sortie. Our grandparents 
thought the post a too informal medium 
through which to send their notes of invita- 
tion; some one found time to take the notes 
to their destination; some one found time to 
earry back the answers. Now the post is held 
to be too ceremonious for a brusque and hur- 
ried hostess. She invites her friends over the 
telephone, taking them unaware, and denying 
them a chance to frame graceful and appro- 
priate excuses. Sometimes she begins by asking 
if they are disengaged on the 13th; and the 
unfortunates, who do not know whether they 
are going to be bidden to a dinner, a concert 
or a lecture on prehistoric pottery, are afraid 
to commit themselves to an answer. 

As for the people who demand favors over a 
telephone—who call up casual acquaintances 
and ask them to take a flower table at a bazaar, 
or to sell old clothes at a rummage sale, or 
to become patronesses for a piano recital, or to 
subscribe to four readings of the poems of 
Rabindra Nath Tagore—they are outside the 
pale of civilization. Common politeness de- 
mands that all such requests should be formally 
made, and civilly granted or refused. It is not 
decent to harass our neighbors, to startle them 
into saying yes because they lack the presence 
of mind or the hardihood to say no. 
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THE PROSPECTS OF PEACE. 


URILNG the past few weeks there have 
been many rumors that peace in Europe 
is near. There is no doubt that the 
people in all of the belligerent countries desire 
peace ardently and that they are weary of the 
contest and its sacrifices. All the world outside 
the theatre of war equally desire an end of 
the cruel destruction that has been going on 
for almost two years. Our own government 
stands ready to invite nations to cease hostili- 
ties and to confer together as soon as there is 
any prospect that peace will be considered. 
But is peace possible now, or in the imme- 
diate future, or at any time before one of the 
two great combinations is victorious and the 
other conquered? In other words, is it pos- 
sible that the conflict shall end, as many writers 
suggest, in a draw? It is, at any rate, not 
profitless to consider what stands in the way 
of such a result. 
The Companion has lately presented in a 
series of articles the purposes of each of the 
several nations in the event of victory. A 





| was before July, 1914? Is such a restoration 


conceivable? Let us consider what it would 
mean. 

Austria began the war by attacking Serbia 
for refusing to accept the terms of its ulti- 
matum. A return to the situation that existed 
before Austria sent the ultimatum means a 
withdrawal of the Austrian demands, the 
restoration of the Serbian government, and 
an end of the Austrian pretension to any right 
of control over it. Such a result might be 
called a draw, but Austria would regard it as 
a defeat, all the more galling because it has 
completely conquered Serbia. On the other 
hand, it would be a defeat for Russia if Serbia 
were not wholly restored to all its territorial, 
political and dynastic rights. 

Then there is Belgium. What arrangement 
can be devised that will be consistent with the 
theory of a victory for neither party? The plan 
might provide that Germany should restore all 
the conquered Belgian territory and permit the 
King to return to Brussels; it might even 
provide for a new treaty of neutrality. But 
Belgium has been devastated and impover- 
ished by the imposition of fines upon its cities 
and citizens; its beautiful cathedrals and other 
fine buildings lie in ruins. Who is to make the 
loss good? Is it conceivable that the Entente 
Allies will pay for the destruction that their 
enemies have wrought, or that Germany will 
pay, or that both parties will leave the injury 
unredressed? A victory for one side or for the 
other would make those questions unnecessary 
to consider; the conqueror would decide the 
matter. But the result would not be a draw 
if Belgium were left to suffer the consequences 
of a war that it did not provoke. 

Somewhat the same thing may be said of 
France. The question of Alsace and Lorraine 
might cause no difficulty ; however unwillingly, 
France might permit Germany to keep what 
it held two years ago. But its northern terri- 
tory has been ravaged and its industrial plants 
seized and used against it. Germany has 
been left almost intact. France would hardly 
be satisfied with a draw that left it to bear 
the losses it has suffered, while Germany 
merely retired behind its old boundary and 
suffered nothing beyond the casualties of a 
war on foreign soil. 

The situation of England differs widely from 
that of any of its allies. It is not interested 
in any questions of territory, except as regards 
the African colonies that it has wrested from 
Germany. Those it might give up again if 
the Allies were to consent to a draw and if a 
draw were possible. Nevertheless, the greatest 
and most earnest resolve of Great Britain has 
been to put an end to militarism in Europe, 
and in particular to the Prussian system. In 
any arrangement that has the nature of a draw 
that purpose must be abandoned... That does 
not go to prove that such an arrangement 
cannot be made ; but it does raise the question 
whether Great Britain can consent to a plan of 
peace that leaves the way open for a renewal 
of the terrible conflict when the enemy has 
recuperated—still worse, one that will require 
Britain to arm itself and imitate the very 
militarism that it detests. 

A draw that is really a draw would leave 
the whole Eastern question undecided—and 
Europe will never be free from the danger of 
a general war until that matter is settled. 
Russia and Austria would still contest for 
superior influence over the Balkan states. The 
centuries-old desire of Russia for Constantino- 
ple and a free outlet to the ocean by way of 
the Dardanelles would remain as a motive for 
a future war. Those facts, of course, do not 
make a draw impossible; they do make it 
unlikely that Russia will agree to a draw—a 
result highly undesirable for Russia. 

And would Japan be willing to restore to 
Germany the islands in the Pacific that it has 
captured ? 

Moreover, the Entente Allies are bound 
each to the others by solemn promise not to 
make a separate peace. It follows that no one 
of them can or will consent to peace on terms 
satisfactory to itself, but not to all. Great 
Britain, for example, will not agree to terms 
that indemnify Belgium if Russia does not 
receive fair treatment. There can be no mate- 
rial compromises; the interests of one of the 
combatants cannot be played off against the 
interests of another. 

If the foregoing statements and considerations 
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be accepted as valid, their obvious teaching is 
that a draw is out of the question and that 
the war must continue until it has a definite 
result in a victory for one side or for the 
other. A draw would not be desirable if it 
were practicable. The hope of the future is 
that this may be the last great war. It will 
not be the last if the issues at stake—and they 
are many—are not now decided once for all. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


ROGRESSIVE CONVENTION. — The 

Progressives at Chicago nominated Colonel 
Roosevelt for President and John M. Parker 
of Louisiana for Vice President. Colonel 
Roosevelt replied that he could not accept the 
nomination until he knew what was the atti- 
tude of Justice Hughes on the vital questions 
of the day. If that attitude satisfies Colonel 
Roosevelt he will finally decline the nomination 
and support Mr. Hughes. -Some of the Pro- 
gressive leaders declared that if Roosevelt re- 
fused to run they would nominate another 
candidate and contest the election. Others 
were willing to indorse Hughes if Roosevelt 
did so. 


& 


EMOCRATIC CONVENTION.—The 

Democratic National Convention met at 
St. Louis on June 14th. Former Governor 
Glynn of New York was elected temporary 
chairman and Senator James of Kentucky 
permanent chairman. There was no opposition 
to President Wilson’s renomination. 

® 


EPUBLICAN CONVENTION. —On 

June 10th, the Republicans nominated for 
President Charles E. Hughes, a justice of the 
Supreme Court and former governor of New 
York. The nomination was made on the 
third ballot. Charles W. 
Fairbanks of Indiana, who 
was Vice President from 
1905 to 1909, was named 
for Vice President. The 
platform declares for a 
protective tariff, for more 
effective protection of the 
lives and rights of Ameri- 
can citizens, for thorough 
national defense, for a 
national budget, and for 
the principle of woman 
suffrage, to be applied through the action of 
individual states. It assailed the administra- 
tion’s policy in Mexico and the Philippines, 
and its plan for restoring the United States 
merchant marine by means of government- 
owned ships. Justice Hughes at once resigned 
his seat on the bench, and accepted the nomi- 
nation in a public statement that emphasized 
the need of a stronger national self-conseious- 
ness and an undivided allegiance among our 


citizens. és 
? 





CHARLES E. HUGHES 


EXICO.—Reports of anti-American 

demonstrations in the cities of northern 
Mexico became frequent during the week. At 
Chihuahua there was a serious riot, in which 
three Mexicans were killed while trying to | 
break into the house of an American, and the | 
coat of arms was torn down from the United | 
States consulate.—Mexican bandits crossed | 
the border near Laredo and raided the Coleman | 
ranch. ‘They were driven back by a troop of | 
cavalry. Colonel Villareal of the regular | 
Carranza forces was found among the dead. | 
— On June 12th, sixteen hundred additional 
troops were ordered to the border; it was said 
at Washington that the United States forces 
were so well disposed that there was no fear 
of any serious result if they were attacked by 
Mexican irregulars. ® 





ABINET CRISIS IN ITALY.— The 
ministry of Signor Salandra.resigned on 


had refused to pass the budget of the Ministry 
of the Interior. The recent military reverses 
in the Trentino brought the opposition to the 
Salandra ministry to a head, although there 
has long been a feeling that the cabinet should 
be reorganized so as to include representatives 
of all the party groups. Signor Boselli was 
asked to form the new ministry. 
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HIN A.—No disorders followed the death 
of Yuan Shih-kai. In fact, four of the 
rebel provinces have withdrawn their declara- 
tions of independence and asserted their loyalty 
to the government at Peking. 
& 


RELAND.—Mr. Lloyd-George has proposed 

that home rule in Ireland be put into 
immediate operation, but that six counties 
of Ulster remain under the Imperial govern- 
ment during the war; and that after the war 
a conference of representatives from all parts 
of the British Empire consider what shall 
be the future government of the empire, in- 
cluding the government of Ireland. The Ulster | 
leaders have decided to accept the proposals. | 
—— The court-martial that tried Captain | 
Bowen-Colthurst, who ordered Mr. Skeffing- | 
ton to be shot during the Sinn Fein outbreak, 
found him guilty of murder, but insane. 








THE EUROPEAN WARO 
(From June 8th to June 14th.) 


The most interesting military situation of 
the week arose on the eastern front where the 
Russians pushed their offensive in Volhynia. 
Its chief strength was in the region east of 
the Styr River, where.the Austrian line was 
clearly broken over a length of thirty or 
© intern’ news service forty miles. As a result 
of this victory the Aus- 
trians fell behind the Styr 
and were obliged to give 
up the fortresses of Lutsk 
and Dubno, which they 
have held all winter. 
General Brussiloff, who 
is in command of the 
Russian armies at this 
point, reported. the cap- 
ture of more than. fifty 
thousand prisoners. He 
attempted to push his advantage, to cut the 
Austrian line in two and drive it back on Lem- 
berg; but the Austrians, stiffened by German 
reinforcements, began to offer more effective 
resistanee, and at the end of the week the 
Russian drive had apparently lost most of its 
momentum. Farther south the Russians were 
also active and pushed nearer to Czernowitz. 
Petrograd reported more than one hundred 
thousand prisoners taken along the whole 
line between the Pripet River and the Rou- 
manian border. Vienna asserted that that 
number was very greatly exaggerated, and 
that the Russians had gained ground nowhere 
except at Lutsk. 

Fighting was also constant north of the Pinsk 
marshes, where the Germans began an offensive 
to distract the Russians from their Volhynian 
enterprise. It did not gain any ground, but 
it may have diverted some Russian troops to 
the defense of the threatened positions. 

The dispatches say that the Russians are 
well supplied with guns and ammunition, and 
that they carried on their offensive with very 
large armies. 

The Germans continued to attack at Verdun. 
Berlin reported that they had gained ground 
at Hill 321, which enfilades their newly won 
position at Fort Vaux.- There were also re- 
peated attacks on French positions on Hill 304. 
It is not clear what the precise situation is 
there, for the French and Germans both speak 
as if they controlled the summit of the hill. 

There were actions of less importance in 
Champagne and in Alsace. On the British 
front the Canadians in a hot engagement took 
some of the trenches recently captured by the 
Germans near Zillebeke. 

A spirited battle between Austrians and 
Italians raged along the whole front on the 
plateau south of Asiago. The Austrians appear 
to have had the better of it, for the Italians 
admitted withdrawing their lines somewhat, 
but the plateau was not cleared. Rome declared 
that the Italian troops had improved their 
positions in the Val Tellina and occupied 
several passes among the Ortler Alps. 

According to Constantinople dispatches the 
Turks have not only definitely checked the 
Russian advance west of Erzerum, but driven 
back the expedition that was approaching 
Khanikin over the passes from Persia. These 
reports said that the Turks had occupied 
Kasr-i-Shirin, which is in Persian territory. 
Petrograd was silent on these matters. 

We heard from London that the British 
forces in German East Africa had taken Bis- 
marckburg, on Lake Tanganyika, and Mombo, 
the terminus of the railway that runs inland 
from Tanga. 

Berlin and London continued to disagree 
concerning each other’s losses in the great 
naval battle; each-declared that the other was 
concealing the loss of several important ships. 
On June 8th, Berlin did admit the sinking of 
the cruisers Liitzow and Rostock, not pre- 
viously reported. The Liitzow was.a new 
and powerful battle cruiser. 

The British Admiralty announced that a 
mine sank the Hampshire, on which Lord | 
Kitchener went down. Twelve members of 
the Hampshire’s crew survived the disaster. 
They came ashore on a raft on June 8th. 

On June 14th, a Russian squadron of tor- 
pedo boats and submarines attacked a German 
convoy guarding thirteen merchant ships com- 
ing from Sweden, dispersed it and drove the 
merchant ships back to Sweden. 

As a result of the acquiescence of the Greek 
government. in the Bulgarian occupation of 
Greek forts in Macedonia, the Allied nations 
determined to put additional pressure on 
Greece. An embargo was put on British and 
French exports to Greece, and on Greek com- 
merce between Saloniki and Kavala. In 
response to these hints the Greek cabinet voted 
to demobilize the entire army. Demobiliza- 
tion is popular with the Greek people, who 
have seen in-the maintenance of the army on a 
war footing a menace to the neutrality of the 
nation and a serious economic problem. 

Premier Briand, General Joffre, General 
Roques and M. Denys Cochin were in London 
during the week, holding secret conferences 
with the British War Council. 

Amsterdam heard that Doctor Liebkneecht, 
the famous German Socialist, was to be tried 
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for treason by a military court. 
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GQ vy Aldis Dunbar Q 
UR cabins were not far apart; 
The hillside fields were steep. 
He thatched the roof that sheltered me ; 
I helped him sow and reap. 


The border line between was naught 
To rob us of our sleep. 


He came to me in doubt or need, 
Holding my counsel good. 

Our children pattered hand in hand, 
A merry, sturdy brood, 

As we had wandered long before, 
By stream and sunlit wood. 


The simple faith of simple men 
We shared—by night and day; 

Until—the mighty Emperors— 
They forced us far away. 

The Emperors—the Emperors 
Took us to maim and slay! 


Asunder .. . Over endless plains, 
And scaling hill on hill, 

The Emperors—the Emperors 
Bade us to hate and kill. 

We had no leave to question why, 
Urged by relentless will. 


He—He was of the prisoners! 
Wounded .. . too weak to move! 

They struck our hands apart in wrath . . 
Dear Christ in Heaven above, 

When there are no more Emperors, 
Shall we be free—to love? 


® © 
THE FUGITIVE IMPULSE. 


N one of his published sermons Henry 
Ward Beecher pictures a company of 
some twoscore persons, himself among 
the number, traveling by steamer down 
the Ohio River. Sabbath morning 

Stee dawns, and the passengers ask the 
wv clergyman to conduct a religious service 

and give them an informal talk. He preaches on 
Paul’s words, “In honor preferring one another.” 
As the preacher unfolds the nobility and beauty 
of the unselfish life, not a few of his listeners are 
deeply moved. Here a head is bowed in serious 
thought, there a teardrop glistens in the eye, and 
frequently a hearer nods emphatic agreement with 
the preacher’s words, 

But as the notes of the closing hymn die, the 
gong sounds for dinner, and the congregation 
rushes away in hot haste to-get the best places at 
table and the first serving of food. At the first 
opportunity to put into practice the truth of the 
morning’s sermon, the hearers forget the generous 
emotions it had excited, and let the selfish, self- 
seeking habits of life resume their sway. 

And yet, Mr. Beecher adds, these people were 
not hypocrites. The emotion was genuine. While 
the impulse lingered they really meant to live 
more for others and less for themselves. But the 
impulse was fugitive. They never seized hold of 
it and moulded it into a firm purpose. 

What splendid biographies almost any of us 
might bequeath to the world if we could honestly 
express them in the terms of fleeting aspirations 
and impulses toward good and noble things! And 
what a melancholy chapter in even the best life is 
made up of its defeated ambitions, its unwrought 
deeds of kindness, its manly resolves that never 
came to anything, its heaven-sent visions that 
faded out in the light of the common day! The 
fugitive impulse is too weak to be trusted, but it 
has in it the making of that which curbs unruly 
passions, subdues deep-seated habits, and shapes 
the whole life on the broad lines of Christ’s perfect 
manhood. 
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MARY PHELAN, FRIEND. 


RS. ROYCE sat at her desk, a letter 
open before her and a hurt look in her 
pretty eyes. It was just one of the 
little stinging things that happen so 
often, but Mrs. Royce was young and 
eager to make friends in her new home. 
She wondered now, bitterly, if there 
were no such things as friends any more—if they 
had gone out of fashion like old-time hospitality? 

A heavy step in the doorway made her turn. 
The new washerwoman stood there, wiping her 
red arms on her apron. 

“The washin’s done,” she announced, “but the 
kitchen flure needs moppin’ up. Could I do it?” 

‘““Why—I suppose so,” Mrs. Royce said. Really, 
she would be very glad to have the kitchen floor 
washed, only she had not felt that she could quite 
afford it. But just then the baby woke, and the 
baby’s mother ran to take her up and forgot all 
about the kitchen floor. She was reminded of it an 
hour later when Mary Phelan once more appeared 
in the doorway. ‘ 

“The flure’s done, and whilst I was about it I 
jist polished up the stove a bit. And I’ve taken 
in the clothes. I’ll be over good and early for the 
ironin’ inthe mornin’. Ain’t that child the purtiest 
iver, though!” 

“How much do I owe you?” Mrs. Koyce asked 
over the baby’s soft head. 

Mary Phelan stared a moment in bewilderment; 
then her big face grew all a confused red, but her 
eyes met Mrs. Royce’s with steady dignity. 

“IT thought you understood. It’s jist a dollar for 
the washin’. Can’t I do a thrifie like the flure 
betwixt frinds?” 

Mrs. Royce held out a hand impulsively. “I’m 
ashamed that I didn’t understand. Thank you so 
much, Mary,” she said. 

As Mary tramped down the stairs Mrs. Royce 
stood still, thinking. If she had been so stupid 
about the friend at her door, was it not possible 
that other people, too, were just thoughtless—not 
intentionally unkind? She picked up the note she 
had written. 

“We’re going to write another answer, little 
daughter,” she whispered to the baby. ‘We are 
not going to be smaller than Mary Phelan, friend!” 
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THE LITTLEST LIEUTENANT. 


*“ SHOULD have put him down as ten, but an 
officer’s word is not to be doubted.” 

So wrote a correspondent of the London 

Times who recently shared a-railway compartment 

with Lieut. Misha Turukhanis, aged thirteen, 

wounded in the shoulder, wearing two decorations 

for valor, and on his way to Petrograd to join his 


| mother,—an army nurse,—because the orders were 
that “all women and children serving in the army” 
were to be mustered out. 

“No smoking here!” 

In the crowded station, awaiting the start, the 
| correspondent saw a big Cossack drop his cigarette 
and come hastily to the salute. 

“The order, shrill, incisive, seemed to come 
from somewhere near my elbow, and, looking 
down, I saw beside me on the crowded platform a 
trim little figure in the uniform of a Cossack officer. 
lt was not much more than four feet high, and its 
boots seemed to come nearly up to where, on its 
breast, two Georges glimmered in the sun. The 
station gong struck twice ; the voice shrilled again, 
‘Come, children!’ The burly Cossacks who had 
been lounging about the platform climbed into 
their third-class carriage, and as the train began 
to move, the amazing little person swung himself 
aboard at the tail of the procession and followed 
his ‘children’ into their stuffy quarters.” 

He was traveling with his “children” because 
they liked to have him with them; but later he 
visited the first-class carriage in which were the 
correspondent and some ladies. 

“For all his dignity he was of quite a friendly 
disposition, and he was soon free of all the com- 
partments in our carriage. He knew his world, 
too, and the iron hand of discipline that had been 
in evidence on the platform of the way station was 
now appropriately concealed in the velvet glove. 
The sweets an admirer gave him he duly handed 
to ‘ladies first.’ Only in the dining car he was a 
little perplexed by the variety of cutlery. But he 
would not resort to natural weapons, and when I 
ventured to come to his rescue on the pretext that 
his wounded shoulder put him at a disadvantage 
in the struggle with a stubborn drumstick, his 
ready abandonment of the unfamiliar knife to me 
betrayed no consciousness that anyone might sus- 
pect the possibility of another reason. 

“He had been on service in Poland, and with a 
child’s facility had mastered Polish so well that 
he was able to give lessons in that language to 
the colonel of his regiment. This attainment gave 
him a decided advantage over his brother officers 
with the ladies, chiefly Poles, in our train.” 

From Misha himself and the other officers the 
story of the two Georges on the boy’s breast 
was elicited. The first George he had won—and 
with it his promotion—by a singularly daring and 
clever escape from six uhlans who had taken him 
prisoner while reconnoitring. He had shot one 
of them, searched his clothes, and captured im- 
portant dispatches. The second medal he obtained 
when he led a forlorn hope in the taking of a 
redoubt, and was wounded in two places. 

It was a record of which any soldier might be 
proud; but the question of discipline still lurked 
in the correspondent’s mind, despite the “no smok- 
ing” episode. He ventured delicately to inquire: 

“How do your men like your making them throw 
away their cigarettes?” 

“Well, you see,” answered Misha simply, “they 
couldn’t be expected to mind a little boy like me 
if I were nothing else; but I am an officer.” 


® & 


THE CALL OF HIS MASTER. 


E had been called Wolf since puppyhood. 

He stood nearly forty inches, with a small, 

ragged, rail-like body, and unusually long 
legs that ended in great, soft, pad-like feet. Jack 
Stern, Steve Wormell’s partner, used to say that 
the dog could not turn round in their “two-by- 
four” cabin without knocking over the table and 
chairs and seriously endangering the stove and 
other furniture. 

One evening, as Steve and Jack’ sat playing a 
game of cribbage in their ranger cabin, a wolf 
howled lugubriously from the mountain side. 
After a moment came the answer; then another 
caught up the call, and another, until the lonesome 
wail echoed from mountain top to mountain top. 

Suddenly there came a howl, nearer and more 
deep-throated. 

Stern opened the door. 

“Come here, Steve!” he said, and the ranger 
stepped to his side. 

On a small, treeless mound, not far from the 
cabin, sat Wolf. He was squatting on his haunches, 
with his nose pointed toward the sky, while from 
his throat came a cry quite unlike his usual howl. 

“It’s the call of his fathers, Steve,” said Jack. 
“Some day you’ll have no dog; he’ll be gone with 
the pack.” 

Steve laughed at the idea. He had brought 
Wolf, an awkward, bench-legged puppy, out to the 
ranger cabin in a sack; the dog had always been 
faithful and contented with his lot. 

But one morning in the spring Wolf was missing. 

At first Steve clung to the hope that Wolf would 
return when the “running” season was over. He 
had heard of dogs’ doing that. But spring merged 
into summer, and summer into fall, yet the dog did 
not come back. 

Then they began to hear that Wolf had been 
seen running at the head of a small band of wolves, 
although they never found a man who had actually 
seen him. 

About Christmas time, when the snow was 
deeper than for many winters past, prowling bands 
of wolves began to come down near the camp. 

One day Steve found that a large bull elk had 
been killed within a mile of camp. Signs of the 
struggle were to be seen for a hundred yards 
round. Near the scattered bones of the elk were 
the disemboweled remains of two wolves. A little 
farther along a young cow elk had fallen beneath 
the fangs of the mountain bandits. And at each 
kill Steve found a large track, twice the size of 
that made by a common wolf. 

When the snow had crusted:so that it would bear 
up the weight of a man, Steve threw his rifle across 
his arm and walked over to the breaks of the 
Grande Ronde. He was nearing the broken lands 
when the sound of a running pack came to his ears. 
A moment later a small band of wolves, perhaps 
fifteen in number, burst from the timber, running 
toward him. And at their head ran Wolf. 

The ranger forgot his danger. He cried, “Wolf, 
don’t you know me?” 

The sound of his voice brought the great dog to 
a standstill, and the pack stopped with him. Nose 
in the air, sides aquiver, he stood a moment; then, 
with a low bay of recognition, he sprang toward 
his one-time master. 

The pack, evidently mistaking their leader’s in- 
tention, likewise rushed at Steve. And the next 
instant, with his gun clubbed, he was in the midst 
of a snarling, snapping mass of famine-crazed 
wolves. 

When Jack arrived on the scene he found Steve 
sitting in the snow, with the shaggy head of Wolf 


pelts torn and bloody, lay half a dozen dead 
wolves. 


The ranger’s clothing was torn to shreds and 





pillowed in his lap. Around him, with their mangy 
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one arm and leg were a mass of cuts and gashes; 
but there were tears in his eyes. 

“He fought for me, Jack,” he said, pressing the 
stiffening lids over the glazed eyes of the dead 
hound. ‘He gave his life forme. How he fought! 
And against his own blood, too. Yonder lies one 
of his own pups. Why shouldn’t I love him?” 


® & 


HOW ITALY PROTECTS HER ART 
TREASURES. 


TALY. worships her grand past, her historical 
I monuments, her artistic masterpieces. As soon 

as her entry into the war became inevitable, 
says Mr. Jules Destree in Country Life, Italy, or 
rather Signor Ricci, its director general of antiq- 
uities and fine arts, took infinite precautions to 
protect those monuments and masterpieces, 

Chief of all the protective contrivances is the 
sandbag. Sand breaks the shock of explosion of 
shell or bomb, and sandbags contained in a boarded 
framework are an excellent protection for sculp- 
ture and delicate architectural work. As for the 
pictures, whenever it has been possible Signor 
Ricci had them taken away and concealed. In 
places exposed to the danger of fire, he had the 
timberwork painted with incombustible matter; 
fire extinguishers and pails of sand were placed 
at hand ready to be used at the first alarm. Fi- 
nally, gilded steeples and statues were painted 
in neutral tints or swathed in a grayish-blue mate- 
rial. It is not only in the towns on the Adriatic 
coast but also in certain cities of the interior, like 
Bologna, especially exposed because it is a mili- 
tary centre, that Signor Ricci’s intelligent solici- 
tude displays itself. A complicated arrangement 
of bags covers the door of the San Petronio basilica. 
The choir of the Church of San Francesco is hidden 
beneath a mountain of sandbags. A scaffolding 
all round the fountain of St. John of Bologna 
makes it look like a Chinese pagoda. At Milan, 
the beautiful glass of the cathedral has been 
taken away. 

But it is at Venice that these precautions are 
the most wonderful. Rolled up are all the pictures 
of the Scudla San Rocco, where Tintoretto so lav- 
ishly displayed his exuberant genius. The same 


LOWERING THE HORSES FROM ST. MARK'S. 


fate has overtaken the canvases of Titian, Vero- 
nese and Tintoretto in the Doges’ Palace. Those 
magnificent paintings have been taken down from 
the ceilings. 

It was impossible to take down Titian’s fresco 
representing St. Christopher. Therefore hundreds 
of sandbags were heaped up in front of it. A sim- 
ilar protection has been given to the Madonna in 
the Church of San.Francesco della Vigna, Negro- 
ponte’s fascinating masterpiece. With the same 
eare Signor Ricci has safeguarded the ancient 
lions of the Arsenal, the church door of San Giobbe 
and the loggietta of Sansovino at the foot of the 
Campanile. The noble statue of the condottiére 
Colleoni is sheltered beneath a high gable and 
enveloped in sandbags. The Church dei Miracoli, 
that jewel of the Renaissance, with its exquisitely 
sculptured balustrade, is most carefully protected. 

But the most remarkable of all these defensive 
works are those that guard the Doges’ Palace and 
the Cathedral of St. Mark’s. The light and grace- 
ful arcades that support the upper grand fagade 
of the ducal palace have been strengthened by 
pillars of masonry, while the angles on which are 
carved the miracles of Gothic art, Noah’s Intoxi- 
cation and Solomon’s Judgment, have been con- 
cealed beneath slabs of stone, that make them 
look like the bastions of a fortress. 

Within, St. Mark’s appears like a vast granary. 
Pyramids of sandbags extend right up to the 
mosaics and flank the sumptuous marble columns. 
The statues of the Apostles at the entrance to the 
choir are swaddled like infants. The capitals are 
cased over. The baptistery is a kind of trench 
that the faithful may still enter, and beneath the 
sandbags the babes of Venice still receive baptism. 
The famous bronze horses have been brought down 
from their pedestals. There they had remained 
ever since the Doge Dandolo brought them from 
Constantinople in 1204, save for the eighteen years’ 
absence in Paris, that they owed to Napoleon. 
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LEARNING FROM ADVERSITY. 


s¢ YNE,” demanded Caleb Peaslee, ‘“‘were you 
H ever handy when something onexpected 
‘& took place with Mason Gundy?” 

Mr. Hyne searched his memory. ‘Why, yes—I 
guess so,” he ventured slowly. “Why?” 

“When it happened—whatever it was—what did 
he say?” Mr. Peaslee asked curiously. Mr. 
Hyne’s face showed instant comprehension. 

“T was wonderin’ what in tunket you were tryin’ 
to get at,” he said. “It wouldn't be anything any- 
one else on earth would say, anyhow. I call to 
mind, now you speak of it, one time when he dug 
his p’taters and was haulin’ a big load of ’em home. 
When he got to where the road comes in to the 
river road halfway up Peters’ Hill, we found the 
nigh end of the bridge had fetched away, and 
there was a gap ’twixt the bridge and the bank 
near thirty foot wide. Well, the only way was to 





go on up the hill and round by way of the other 
bridge; but Mason thought he’d give the cattle a 
rest first. So he onyoked ’em and turned ’em to 
feed, and we trigged the hind wheel with a stick 
of stove wood that had fell off’n somebody’s load. 
’Twa’n’t big ’nough to lay down flat and hold the 
wheel, so he stood it on end—one end in the dirt 
and the other agin the wheel tire. It was kind of 
tittlish, but we cal’lated ’twould hold all right. 

‘““Mebbe ’twould have held if that fool dog of 
Mason’s hadn’t been ’long, but he got to chasin’ 
a flea and floppin’ round on the ground, and 
bimeby he fetched up agin that trig and jarred it 
out; and then the wagon started down the hill. 

“The hill was worn into ruts deep ’nough to hold 
the wheels, and the wagon tongue was held up by 
a@ spring pole so it didn’t ketch, and the wagon 
run down as straight as the oxen c’d have hauled 
it, and when it got to the bank it kep’ right on 
goin’, into ’bout ten foot of water! : 

‘*Mason and I stood there watchin’ the cart settle 
down out of sight and the p’taters rise up to the 
top of the water and float downriver to’rds Bangor. 
I waited for him to spéak, and what do you s’pose 
he said?” 

Caleb shook his head in wonder. “I couldn’t 
even guess,” he replied. 

“Well, he jest watched the whole thing ’sif he 
was at a show, and then he says, ‘I wish my wife 
e’d have seen that,’ says he. ‘She don’t get to see 
many oncommon things, and she’ll scurcely b’lieve 
me when I tell her ’bout it. And ’nother thing,’ 
he says, kind of dreamy, ‘I didn’t know p’taters ’d 
float like that. Well, we live and learn.’” 

Mr. Peaslee smote his leg with a hardened palm. 

“Ain’t that Mason Gundy right out?” he de- 
manded delightedly. ‘Well, what I was goin’ to 
tell you is somethin’ like it. 

“Osgood Benson bought a bull a spell ago, and 
he had him in that back pastur’ of his betwixt the 
Holden road and the Green. Point road. Most 
likely Osgood never mistrusted the bull might be 
a mite unruly, for he knows most everyone that 
foots it from Holden to Green Point cuts ’cross 
that pastur’ to save two miles. 

“Anyway, this forenoon Hen Whiton and I was 
drivin’ up the Holden road when we saw a man 
ahead turn off the road and get over the fence into 
Osgood’s pastur’. Then, as soon as the man had 
had time to get over the fence and mebbe five rod 
into the pastur’, we heard an awful bellerin’. 

“I chirped to the hoss, and jest as we fetched 
alongside the fence we saw a man’s form sail up 
into the gir and over the fence, and ’light all sprad- 
dled outin a heap of brush. It was Mason Gundy! 

“Lighting on that pile of birch limbs must have 
broke his fall some, but we turned him over and 
straightened him up settin’, expectin’ to hear him 
take on some—or at any rate abuse Osgood for 
keepin’ such a critter. 

“But the fust thing he done was to cast his eye 
through the fence to the bull, kind of appraisin’, 
and then he sighed sort of contented-like. 

“<*Well, anyway,’ he says, ‘I’ve learnt something 
to-day—that bulls are dretful opinionated critters. 
Why,’ he says, kind of wonderin’, ‘I never realized 
b’fore that a bull had so much force of char’cter.’” 


*® © 


THE STORY OF TWO BOYS. 


WO boys left home with just money enough 
to take them through college. They both did 
well at college, took their diplomas in due 
time, and got from members of the faculty letters 
toa large shipbuilding firm with which they desired 
employment. When the first boy was given an 
audience with the head of the firm, he presented 
his letters. 
“What can you do?” asked the president. 
“TI should like some sort of a clerkship.” 
“Well, sir, I will take your name and address, 


.and if we have anything of the kind I will write to 


you.” 
The other boy then presented himself and his 


papers. 

“What can you do?” the president asked him. 

“Anything that a green hand can do, sir,” was 
the reply. 

The president touched a bell that called a fore- 
man, and the college graduate went to sorting 
scrap iron. A week passed, and the president, 
meeting the superintendent, asked, “How is the 
new man getting on?” 

“Oh,” said the superintendent, “he did his work 
so well that I put him over the gang.” 

In two years that young man was the head of a 
department and on the way to a salary larger 
probably than his friend will ever earn. 


oe & 


GIVING HIM CONFIDENCE. 


T was his first campaign, his first political 
I speech,even. Although the county committee 

had sent him into a rural district to try out his 
oratorical wings, he was encouraged by the warm 
welcome of the local committee and the elaborate 
preparations for the meeting that were evident on 
all sides. There was even a band that played 
on the stand in the public square for half an hour 


arrived. The chairman stepped to the platform 
rail and addressed the crowd. 

“Fellow citizens,” he said, “we have with us 
to-day a young man who is destined to make his 
mark in the ranks of our party. He comes to tell 
us of the burning issues that confront us, and his 
fame as an orator has preceded him. He will now 
address you, and when he has finished the band 
will call you together again.” 


* © 
SUSPICION CONFIRMED. 


WORTHY vicar in a rural parish who 
preached one Sunday in the interest of for- 
eign missions was surprised, says Tit-Bits, 

on entering the village shop during the week to 
be greeted with marked coldness by the old dame 
who kept it. 

He asked the cause, and the good woman, pro- 
ducing a half crown from a drawer and throwing 
it down before him, said: 

“I marked that coin and put it in the plate last 
Sunday, and here it is back in my shop. I knowed 
well them poor Africans never got the money.” 
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“DUD” VILLA’S FOURTH. 


BY CLARIBEL W. AVERY. 


«¢ E. is a mean scamp, all right, and de- 

H serves to have the army after him.’’ 

‘*Who?’’ asked ‘‘Dud’’ Villa with 
wide, wondering eyes. He wasa slender, dark- 
skinned lad, eleven years old. Dud was the nick- 
name that had replaced his real name, Dario. 

‘*That Villa down in Mexico, ’’ explained the 
elder boy, who had been trying to relate some 
recent history to his mates. ‘‘He may be your 
uncle for all I know ; he has the same name. ’’ 

‘*Is Dud a Mexican?’’ asked one of the 
younger pupils. 

‘‘Of course he is,’’ replied Marshall Holt 
decidedly. ‘‘You never heard of an American 
with such a name—Dario Villa.’’ 

Dud’s face grew crimson. ‘‘I’m not a Mex- 
ican!’’ he cried angrily. ‘‘My father came 
from Cuba!’’ 

‘‘Well, that shows plain enough that you’re 
not American. I don’t suppose you’ll come 
to our flag raising to-morrow ?’’ 

‘*Of course I shall!’’ replied Dud angrily. 

‘*It isn’t your flag, and Miss Hale may not 
want aliens. ’’ 

With this parting thrust, Marshall started 
down the road just as Miss Hale, the teacher, 
came out of the schoolhouse. : 

Miss Hale was in favor of celebrating the 
Fourth of July in as sensible a way as pos- 
sible. She had purposely bought the flag and 
had the pole put up so that the exercises of 
flag raising should take place on the Fourth. 

‘*Tf 1 keep them at the schoolhouse most of 
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THE LIBERTY BELL. 


BY MARY LEE DALTON. 


The bell that pealed its tidings 


out, that July long ago, 


No longer from the belfry beams is swinging to and fro; 


Its iron tongue is silent now in 


Independence Hall, 


And yet it sends its message far, and you can hear its call. 


For when, upon the Glorious Fourth, they ring each brazen bell, 


The old bell’s voice is in them 
“Our land is free; oh, keep it 


all, if you but listen well. 
free!” the message peals along. 


“Let every true American be just and brave and strong!” 


much less time to get into trouble. And all 
the fireworks they use in saluting the flag will 
do no harm.’? ; 

Dud was one of the first at the schoolhouse 
the next morning. He loved the beautiful 
American flag, and had been most eager about 
buying one for the school. 

The exercises consisted of marches and 
patriotic songs and recitations. Nearly all of 
them took place in the open air, where more 
freedom was allowed than in the schoolroom ; 
and more than once during the morning Dud 
was reminded by one of his mates of the fact 
that he was an alien. 

‘*Now for the flag!’’ said the little teacher, 
as the last notes of ‘‘America’’ died away. 
‘*Marshall, come and pull it up for us.’’ 

Marshall stepped forward proudly. 

‘«The fireworks can be piled near the foot of 
the pole and touched off for a salute as the flag 
goes up,’’ went on Miss Hale. 

‘*Wait! wait!’? she commanded sharply, as 
she saw a lighted match dangerously near the 
end of the banner. 

The warning came too late; the pile of fire- 
works flashed up, and the flag floated out in 
the breeze with a flickering flame creeping 
along the edge of it. 

‘*Pull it down, Marshall, quick !’’ 

Marshall pulled, but the rope was off the 
pulley. 

‘*Can you climb the pole?’’ asked Miss Hale 
breathlessly. 

Marshall looked at the tall, slender staff, and 
shook his head. ‘ 

‘*Ts there anyone —’’ began Miss Hale. 


torn off his shoes and stockings. Up he went 
like a squirrel. 

‘+He’s the best climber in the school,’’ said 
the teacher. ‘‘Perhaps he’ll make it.’’ 

The children stood silent. The top of the 
tall flagpole swayed to and fro. At length 
Dud held by his knees and one hand, and 
reached out for the billowing flag. 

‘*He’s going to fall !’? screamed Tirzah Lane. 

‘*Hush!’? Miss Hale’s voice was sharp with 
fear. 


on gathering in the bright folds, until he held 


flag streamed free again with a blackened edge, 


the ground. 

‘* Are you burned?’’ asked Miss Hale anx- 
iously. 

‘*Only the tips of my fingers,’’ replied Dud. 

‘*T’m so glad it is no worse. Now I must 
thank you in the name of the school for saving 
the flag.’’ 

‘*He won’t bean alien now, will he?’’ asked 
Clara Lane. 

‘*What!’? Miss Hale threw a quick glance 
round the group. ‘‘What’s this about aliens?’’ 

‘*T suppose I’m one,’’ replied Dud bravely. 

‘*Nonsense! Where were you born, Dario?’’ 

‘*Why, right in our house,’’ said Dud, ‘‘but 
my father came from Cuba.’’ 

‘*Then you are as good an American as 





|anyone here. A child born on American soil 
| belongs to this country.’’ 


the morning, ’’ she thought, ‘‘they’ll have that; A slim figure dived at the pole and began to The boy’s dark face grew radiant. 
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climb. It was Dud Villa, who had already | 


the blazing end crushed in his arms. Then the | 
after all,’’ observed Clara, as they filed out. 
while Dud replaced the cord upon the pulley. | 

A chorus of cheers greeted him as he slid to | 
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‘*Has anyone been twitting you of being a 
Cuban?’’ insisted Miss Hale. 

There was no answer. 

**Come into the schoolhouse,’’ said Miss 
Hale suddenly. ‘‘It lacks a few minutes of 
noon, and I want to tell you all something 
about Cuba—something I ought to have told 
you before. ’’ 

They gathered round her and listened to the 
story of the long fight of Cuba for independence, 
the help that came from the United States, and 


| the Spanish War. 
For a moment Dud hesitated, and then went | 


**So you see Cuba is our little sister,’’ she 
finished, as she tapped the bell for dismissal. 
‘** And it wouldn’t be so bad to be a Cuban, 


‘*No,’? replied Dud, his eyes very bright, 
‘*but I’d a lot rather be an American.’’ 
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JULY FOURTH. 
BY NANCY BYRD TURNER. 


Oh, the glorious racket, 
How it thrills a chap — 
Rockets shooting, pin wheels scooting, 
Here and there and everywhere 
Snap! Snap! Snap! 


Band around the corner 
Making heartstrings hum, 
Cornet fluting, trombone tooting ; 
Hear the drum as they come, 
Br-r-ram bum bam! 
Marching, laughing, shouting, 
Cheering near and far; 
Boy and man, American, 
Whooping for A ica — 
Hip-hip-hurrah! 
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vacation 
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Buy a Watermanisldeal 
| | before you roam 
When travel turns your 
steps from home 
mache Ask your local dealer 
to fit your hand 
There are Regular, Self: tilling 
Safety and Pocket Types 
/ L.E.Waterman Co. 
New York.N.Y. 
Boston: Chicago - Montreal: San Francisco 





























The Runabout 
To Go With c 
a Real Pony I 


Are you proud of your CPAR@\ yo 
pony? Here is a run- ANS: 
about that is as good 

asheis. Built just like a big one, only smaller—smart, 
handsome, up-to-date. 
gentlest, friendliest cham you ever had ; you’ll tike to 


father the names of good breeders. “Tricks For My 





Drivea pony! He will be the 


GENERAL SHERMAN IN GEORGIA. 


ORTHERNERS have often heard that all 
N Southern people look on General Sherman 
‘N with utter hatred. There is some ground 
for that belief, but a number of incidents occurred 
while his great army was sweeping through. 
Georgia, from Atlanta to Savannah, that im- 
| pressed a wide circle of Southerners with the 
| conviction that General Sherman, after all, was a 
human being, and not ill-disposed. The following 
| episode is one of that kind; it is told-to The Com- 
| panion by a Georgian. 
General Sherman was with the main body of his 
| troops, which marched directly through my grand- 
father’s plantation. Several days before the sol- 
diers arrived my grandfather went to Savannah 
on business. His seven sons and his two sons-in- 
law were fighting for the Confederacy. Only my 
grandmother, one of my aunts and the negro serv- 
ants were at home. 

Fortunately, General Sherman led the troops 
that came to our house that day. His army was 
“living off the country,” and they took most of our 
chickens, cattle and hogs for food, appropriated 
what horses and fodder they needed, and helped 
| themselves to whatever was growing in the fields 
| that was fit to eat; but there were none of the 
| eruelties and insults of which irresponsible bands 
| of foragers were often guilty. General Sherman 
appeared the courteous gentleman, who was per- 

forming a disagreeable duty. 
Among the horses his men took from my grand- 
, father’s house was Bess—the big black mare that 
| he had raised himseif, trained for his own saddle 
| horse, and loved and petted like a child. General 
| Sherman took a fancy to Bess, and he himself rode 
| her away. 
| When grandfather returned and found what had 
| happened, nothing hurt him so much as the loss 
| of Bess. Scarcely waiting to see how completely 
| the place had been stripped, he mounted an old 
horse, the only one he had left, and started after 
General Sherman’s troops. The Federal soldiers 
laughed at him and his mount when he came up 
with them; but he paid no heed; he was bent on 
recovering his favorite horse. 
| Saluting an officer, he asked, “May I see Gen- 
' 
| eral Sherman?” 
| “The general is busy, and cannot be disturbed,” 
| 








the officer replied. 

| “But I cannot wait,” said my grandfather. “I 
| have a long way to go to-night, and my business 
| is urgent.” 

| “YT will speak to the general,” said the officer. 

He returned in a few moments, and directed my 
| grandfather to headquarters. 

When he presented himself to the general, my 
grandfather was a good deal surprised at the kind- 
ness and consideration with which he was received. 
“General Sherman,” he began, “I cannot give up 
my horse; she is like a child to me. My children 
are grown up now, and I have taken almost as 
much care in raising and training her as I ever 
did with one of them. She knows my call, and 
will come to me when she hears me. She is yours 
by right of war, but I will pay you for her. I 
cannot pay you much now, because money is very 

| searce, but I will give you all that I can possibly 
) spare.” 

“No,” said Sherman. “I believe what you say. 
When I was riding her away she whinnied, and 
tried to turn back again and again. Come out 
| here and let me hear you call.” At that grand- 

father gave a loud, warbling whistle, and almost 
| instantly came the answer—a glad whinny. 
| General Sherman ordered Bess saddled and 

brought out. Patting her affectionately, he put 
| her bridle rein into my grandfather’s hand and 
bade him ride her home. 


| * 
/ 


A WISE FOOL. 


HE anecdote of the Scotch simpleton, Jamie 
| Fleeman, in The Companion for December 
| 16, 1915, recalled to one of our subscribers 
| stories that he had heard from his grandmother 
{about Jamie forty years ago. Jamie lived in 
| Aberdeenshire, and was known as “‘The Laird 0’ 
| Udny’s fule.” He was a privileged character 
| about the estate of Udny, and did all kinds of odd 
| jobs for the laird. Not infrequently those who 








looked for a laugh at his expense came off second 
best. 


One such asked him one day, ‘Whose fule are 


ye 9” 


Laird o’ Udny’s fule. Whose fule are ye?” 


Another met him on the road one morning and | 


| said, “‘Well, Jamie, have you heard the news ?” 

| “What news?” said Jamie. : 
“Ten miles of the sea burned.” 

“Losh me!” said Jamie. “But that explains.” 
“Explains what?” said the would-be informant. 
| “I saw a flock of skate fieein’ ower to the 
| woods ayont,” said Jamie. ‘“They’ll be gaein’ to 
| big [build] there.” 


One of another sort was this: He had been acting | 


as “herdie” for the laird, and in keeping the cattle 
| where they belonged had thrown a stone and 
| lamed one of them badly. How to account for 
that was a problem, and he soliloquized over it 
thus: “I’ll say he stepped in a hole and did it. 
Na, that winna tell. I'll say a stane fell aff the 
dike and did it. Na, that winna tell.” 


and discarded, ‘Weel, I’ll jist say I threw a stane 
and did it. That'll tell.” 


enough to have seen and heard the whole while 
| out of sight himself, “the truth always tells best.” 





| tian; dinna bury me like a beast.” He was surely 
| a wise fool. 
| &® © 


A PAYING JOB AT LAST. 


unwittingly “held up” the local newspaper. 


work for him and care for him. We can send your | \ VISITOR to a smail country town in England 


Pony,” is a book you want. Send for it now. 


THE EAGLE CARRIAGE CO., 931 McLean Ave., Cincinnati, U.S. A. 








are caught on “Bristol,” The Prize Winning 
Rods. Thousands of real fishermen depend 
on them to bring home the prize fish because 
they are so accurate, quick, pliable and 


Having lost his dog, an animal that he prized 
very much, he rushed to the newspaper office and 


handed in an advertisement offering fifty pounds’ | 


P R | Z E F | S H | reward for the return of his pet. 


Half an hour later he thought he would add 
to his advertisement the words, ‘‘No questions 
asked.” So he hurried off to the office again. 

When he got there the place was empty save for 





absolutely reliable. Recommended by 19,000 | # small boy, who looked very sulky. 


dealers. Each Rod Guaranteed 3 


about Free Scales Offer. Write today. 


years, | 
FREE CATALOGUE and full particulars | round the deserted room. 


“Where’s the staff?” asked the tourist, glanci 


And the answer flashed back, “I’m the | 


| 


| 





| 


| 


Finally, | 
after one or two other suggestions had been tried | 


“Ay, ay, Jamie,” said the laird, who was near | 


Among Jamie’s last words he said, ‘I’m a Chris- | 


| 





A real camera 


for seventy-five cents! 


Boys and girls, here’s a camera made especially for your use. A daylight 
loading film camera with a tested lens and an automatic shutter with which 
you can make either ‘‘time’’ or snap shot exposures. And it is such a very 
simple camera to operate that you can start right out with it and make good 
pictures of your friends and your games—in fact, anything you care about— 
just as easily as grown-up people with large cameras. 

The pictures are 114x134 inches in size, and the film comes ia rolls long 
enough for six pictures, at only ten cents a roll. 


- This is not a flimsy toy but a genuine camera with the reputation of the 
largest camera makers in the world behind it. 
years of manufacturing experience and the large number which we make and sell. 

This camera will add a ‘‘ whole lot’’ to your summer’s fun, and it is so in- 
expensive that every reader of this paper can have one. 


Ask any photographic dealer to show you the 


Its low price is the result of 








No. 00 Cartridge Premo 
















Actual Size of Camera 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION 


Eastman Kodak Co. 


The dealer 
will give 
youa 
Premo 
catalogue, 
or if you 
will write 
us, we will 
mail one 
to you free 
Sy 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 




















In this Matter 
of Health 


one is either with the winners 
or with the losers. 


It's largely a question of 
right eating—right food. For 
sound health one must cut out 
rich, indigestible foods and 
choose those that are known 
to contain the elements that 
build sturdy bodies and keen 
brains. 


Grape-Nuts 


is a wonderfully balanced food, 
made from whole wheat and 
barley. It contains all the nu- 
triment of the grain, including 
the mineral phosphates, indis- 
pensable in Nature’s plan for 
body and brain rebuilding. 


Grape-Nuts is a concentrated 
food, easy to digest. It is eco- 
nomical, has delicious flavor, 
comes ready to eat, and has 
helped thousands in the win- 
ning class. 


“There’s a Reason” 















onl 

—_— Cofhpass at $1.00. tf e does not 
ve them, or will not order for you, remit 3 

direct. Send for free folder C-11, or 10c. § 

for book, ‘‘The Compass, The Sign Post of 

the World.” 


Makers of port oe 
Instruments of Superiorit 











CHOICE OF 94 STYLES 2012" 204 


in the 

famous line of “Ranger” Bicycles. There are eighty-three 

py others, also, shown at factory prices from $11.95, 

13.80, $14.76, up. There is a Mead Bicycle for every 

rider, at a price made possible only by our Factory-Direct- 
to-Rider sales plan. 


MARVELOUS OFFER — 2° , 42ys— one 


da 
month’s free trial on 





this finest of bicycles — th goer."*" We will ship it 
to you on approval, express prepaid — without a cent 
deposit in advance. This offer a genuine. 


WRITE TODAY ‘ ox dic entaleg showing 


our full line of bicycles for 

men and women, boys and girls at prices never before 

equaled for like quality. It is a cyclopedia on bicycles, 
sundries and useful bicycle information. It’s free. 

TIRES, COASTER -BRAKE, rear wheels, inner tubes, 

lamps, cycl i and parts for all bicycles 





sual prices. A_few good second-hand bicycles 
taken in trade to be closed out, $3 to $8 each. 
RIDER AGENTS wanted in every locality to ride and 


exhibit a sample 1916 model Ranger furnished by us. Do 
not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until you get our cat- 
alog and new special offers. Write today. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. T-50, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Good for men or boys. Fires re- 
tedly. Loads automatically. 
we smooth —. ne 
pa’ aco custiog, walnut 
stock. Adjustable Sights. Guar- 
anteed. Price saves you half. Or- 
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“| TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


“Out looking for your dog!” replied the boy,! premium I 
THE HORTON MFG. CO., 35 Horton St., BRISTOL, CONN. | who was evidently aggrieved at being left behind.| PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 





Ast, write us for a duplicate copy. 


If you have | 
misiaid your 


der direct. Write for special circular. 
Wand Ye css: 
GD312 
New York Chicago Kansas City 
Ft. Worth Portland, Ore. 
Write house most convenient to you. 
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NATURE G SCIENCE 


OVEL RIVER CARRIERS.—The Inco No. 1, 

the first of a fleet of power barges of a type 
that has long been used on European waterways 
but that had never before been seen on the Missis- 
sippi River, recently completed her first trip from 
St. Louis to New Orleans several hours ahead of 
her schedule. The cargo was made up of hundreds 
of tons of goods of all sorts, from toothpicks to 
automobiles, consigned to 160 separate destina- 
tions, some of them in foreign countries. The 
new barge is very different from the usual types of 
river craft. Her hull, which is built of steel, is 
divided into four water-tight and air-tight com- 
partments. The cargo is carried as a deck load 
in a superimposed cargo box 200 feet long and 40 
feet wide, with rolling steel curtains on the sides 
and removable top hatches. Even when heavily 
loaded the barge draws only 744 feet of water. 
It can carry 1600 tons. The motive power is four 
80-horse-power internal combustion engines, which 
use kerosene for fuel and which drive four inde- 
pendent propellers. A traveling electric crane 














lifts the hatches and handles the cargo. It could so 
extend as to handle freight 68 feet from the ship’s 
side, and even at that distance can lift one ton. 
The new barge carries a wireless apparatus and 
two operators, so that the officers can keep in 
constant touch with the headquarters of the line 
in St. Louis and New Orleans. It has a very 
complete telephone system, is electrically con- 
trolled throughout and equipped with electrical 
devices for cooking, and even for heating the 
staterooms, which reduces the fire hazard. Seven 
barges of this type are already building. Eventu- 
ally the fleet may contain thirty-six vessels. They 
will make fast and regular trips, and will carry a 
higher grade of freight than has hitherto been 
transported by river craft. 


ONG-RANGE FORECASTS.—The chief of the 
United States Weather Bureau and other 
meteorologists do not put any faith in the much- 
advertised system of long-range weather forecast- 
ing based on the occurrence of sun spots and rifts 
and shafts of solar radiation. In the opinion of 
the Weather Bureau it belongs in the same class 
with other methods of long-range weather fore- 
casting, based on lunar, planetary, magnetic and 
astrological considerations, none of which have 
any scientific value. When the disk of the sun is 
minutely examined with powerful telescopes, or 
when it is photographed with the aid of the modern 
spectroheliograph, the surface presents a char- 
acteristic spotted appearance, which undergoes 
slight changes from day to day, and greater 
changes at longer intervals—changes that depend 
on the rotation of the sun upon its axis and the 
periodic recurrence of the sun-spot maxima and 
minima. ‘Those and certain well-known related 
phenomena are now put forward as the basis of a 
new science that would make it possible to forecast 
the weather for a long time in advance. But solar 
phenomena of the kind described have no direct 
influence upon the weather at any particular time 
and place, and therefore cannot serve as the basis 
of forecasts. The alleged discovery is regarded 
by scientific men as being only one of those irides- 
cent: dreams that lead some men to assert that 
they can forecast the weather for weeks and 
months in advance, and others to say that they 
have found a way to produee rain artificially or 
to prevent hail. The Weather Bureau advises the 
public to put no faith in the so-called discoveries. 


MMUNE CHESTNUTS.—Sinee it is now gener- 
ally agreed that the blight has doomed our 
native chestnut trees, the Department of Agricul- 
ture has attacked the problem of replacing the 
immense amount of chestnut timber and nuts 
that the country is destined to lose. For some 
years the Office of Forest Pathology has experi- 
mented with the Asiatic species of chestnuts in 
order to find a variety that will most effectively 
resist the blight. Hybrids of the highly resistant 
Japan chestnut and our native low-bush chinqua- 
pin have been raised successfully in considerable 
humbers. They quickly form handsome dwarf 
_ trees, which at an early 
+. age bear profuse crops 
of nuts that are excel- 
lent in quality, that are 
five or six times as 
large as those of the 
wild chinquapin, and 
that ripen weeks be- 
fore any other chest- 
nuts. So far the trees 
show a very high de- 
gree of resistance to 
disease. The sécond 
generation of hybrids, 
grown from self- or 
chance-pollinated 
nuts,appear to be quite 
as good as their par- 
ents, which is an impor- 
tant matter in view of 

THE HARDY CHINQUAPIN the cost of propagating 
nut trees by budding and grafting. Another 
strain comes from crossing the disease-resisting 





varieties of China with those of Japan, and select-: 


ing the best resulting trees. Four generations of 
cross-bred Japanese chestnuts, which bear when 
they are two or three years old, have already been 
grown, and the type seems to have been fixed. 
Some of the Chinese chestnuts are said to grow 
nearly one hundred feet high in their home forests. 
With them it may be possible to replace in some 
measure our stands of native chestnut, and perhaps 
to develop superior varieties during the process 
of acelimatization. The hybrid chinquapins and 
cross-bred chestnuts are not yet available for dis- 
tribution to the public, sinee they are being held 
for further observation as to — of type and 
the degree of resistance to 





Other Unrivaled 
Records 


All made under A A. A. super- 
vision, by a certified stock 


passenger 
ae in one hour with 
and passenger in a 7 
Gusetaer Gasapans 


Standing start to 50 miles an 
hour in 16.2 sec. 


One mile at the rate of 102.53 
miles per hour 


1819 miles in 24 hours at 

— 8 miles 
One 200 mile a sped ex: 
ceeding miles per hour 
without evident wear on any 
engine per. 


Hudson Super-Six 
Sets New 24-Hour Endurance Mark 


Fastest Time for Such Distance ever made by a Traveling Machine 


Noman today—if he knows the facts—doubts the Yet the wear on the Hudson Super-Six was almost 
Super-Six supremacy. nothing. Certain it is that no man has ever built a 
At first the truth seemed like a romance. Think of traveling machine to compare with this car in 
one new invention, applied to a light six, adding 80 endurance. 
eT cent. to its power. , ’ Greatest Endurance Proved 
at A. a tay, Er to pile u d wear as ps That was the last question—this one of endurance. 
. whens" this th etree —_o _ to In all other ways it has long been evident that the 
8 ra ~ — Wha a — Super-Six stands supreme. Never has a motor of 
> ny eee oi t about endur- this size shown anywhere near such power. Never 
pe Can a motor no pont 0" speedy, 80 power- was an engine made to match this in smoothness. 
stand up in years of road use 
ae wa peak Ralph Mulford to take a stock Super- Never has a stock car recorded equal performance— 


in hill-climbing, quick acceleration or — 
ee | opherindinen4 er official sug ion, show the enamatlan a cars have never been shown. Finer 


is simply unthinkable, with Howard E. 
All Records Broken = e head = this de —. . 
ou ae getting the car e day when you get 
< = ew — Six stock chassis—certified by peep os _ Every man who knows the facts knows 
= And, in view of our patents, rivalry is 
It had already been driven over 2000 miles at = ibl 
speed exceeding 80 miles per hour. $ a 
It had made a mile at Daytona at the rate of No Need to Wait 
102.53 miles per hour. It is natural to say, ““Let us wait and see,” when 
And he drove that car 1819 miles, on Shee ad we meet such radical advancements. We think 
Bay track, equal to the distance from New York to that nothing can excel in so many ways without 
Denver—in 24 hours of continuous driving—at an falling behind in one. 
average speed of 75.8 miles per hour. At the end- But not one fact about the Super-Six is left 
of that test—after nearly 4,000 miles of record- unproved today. Not in one respect has its per- 
strain—the car, when officially examined, formance been matched. Not in any way has a 
showed no appreciable wear. rival motor been made to compare with this. 
There is no need to wait to get Time’s verdict on 
How Much Endurance Has It? the Super-Six. The records prove the Super-Six 
It will be many years from now before we can tell supreme. A half-hour’s ride without those records 
you how long a Hudson Super-Six willlast. Butthe would convince any man of the fact. 
records we cite cover the greatest strains a motor car Thousands of these cars are now running. You 
ever met. Many a great engine has gone to pieces _ will find them im every locality. And every owner 
under far lesser strain. Years of ordinary drivi will tell you that he never meets a car to compare 
would never tax a motor like those thousands of with his, in looks or performance. 
miles of speed tests. These are things to consider when you buy a car. 


Phaeton, 7-passenger, $1475 Roadster, 2-passenger, $1475 Cabriolet, 3-passenger, $1775 
Touring Sedan, $2000 Limousine, $2750 
(Prices f. o. b. Detroit) 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 

















_ New Companion Sewing Machine 


Three Months’ Free Trial Offer 


The New Companion, which is the only sewing machine in the world with the 
wonderful New Automatic Plate-Tension Release, is sold subject to purchaser’s 
approval after three months’ trial. If, for any reason, you do not wish to keep the 
machine, we will take it back at our expense and refund your entire remittance. 
No charge will be made for use during the trial. In addition to the Aulomatic 
Plate-Tension Release, the following inventions have also been recently adopted : 


NEW SHUTTLE EJECTOR, which lifts up one end of the shuttle, 
and permits of easy removal from the shuttle basket. 


STEEL PITMAN, with Ball-Bearing and Ball and Socket connec- 
tions. Increases strength and easy running. 


SPRING HEAD-LATCH, which holds the head firmly in position, 
and renders easy access to under movement for oiling. New Recessed 
Drawer Pulls ; no protruding knobs to catch and tear. 





e We all freight charges to any 
Free Delivery saltwee station in the United 
States. This Free Delivery Offer has saved our purchasers 
many th of doll We also warrant each Ma- 
chine for twenty-five years. 














OUR LOW PRICES A:cricinatorsof the one profit, Factory- 


to-Home System over thirty years ago, 
we can save you a large amount through the purchase of a New Com- 
panion Sewing Machine. How all this is accomplished can best be 
told in our latest Illustrated Booklet, which is sent free toany inquirer. 


How to Find Out T° get this information, write to the Sewing 
Machine Department, Perry Mason | Company, 
Boston, Mass., stating that you will be interested to receive further 
particulars concerning the New Companion Sewing Machine. If a 
New Companion has not been sent into your town, ask for our 
Special Introductory Offer. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_ illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to an address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, an 
countries. Entered at the Post 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Jaber totiens may begin at any time during 


ffice, Boston, 


ei... apd Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. Je do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office oney Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent Gueqsh the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paperis sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Let ters should be addressed and orders made payable 
0 
PERRY MASON COMPANY,’ 


The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 





MALARIA. 


FEW years ago, before we knew that 
malaria was always caused by the bite 
of a mosquito, people used to attribute 
every fleeting indisposition to “a touch 
of malaria.” We know now that we 
cannot have a touch of malaria without 
the touch of the insect that carries it; 
but the phrase is a convenient one, and the belief 
in it dies hard. 

It is quite possible to mistake other things for 
malaria, and when there is any difficulty in making 
a diagnosis a microscopical examination of the 
blood should be made. The characteristic malarial 
parasite will be found if it is that which is making 
the trouble. The sufferer may have typhoid fever 
or tuberculosis or some septic condition of the 
blood. If so, it would be a pity to waste valuable 
time making guesses at a diagnosis that the blood 
examination would make certain at once. 

Malaria yields to proper treatment and is not 
often fatal, especially in nontropical countries. 
The disease is most likely to attack the very young 
or the very old, those who have not had time to 
become acclimated to a new place of residence, 
and those who live in hard cireumstances—such as 
the poor and soldiers in trenches. Malaria is one 
of the disorders that we know how to prevent. 
We must destroy the mosquito that carries it, and 
until that is done we must try to keep it from 
getting at human beings. The Anopheles mosquito 
usually bites between sunset and sunrise, and it is 
at night, therefore, that we must be most careful. 
The best way is to have our houses and porches 
thoroughly screened. Sleeping in the open air is 
a royal road to health, but not if we share the open 
air with the Anopheles. It is not enough to screen 
the windows, for the insects may gain access some- 
where else, and then the bedroom will become 
merely a trap to keep them in. Windows and 
doors and chimney openings both upstairs and 
down—nothing must be forgotten. 
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VAIN REGRETS. 


NEUMONIA?” echoed Frances. “No, 
of course I haven’t. Who could have 
told you such a thing?” 

“Nor even grippe?” persisted Celia. 

“Not so much as a sneeze! But 

Sees =0why —”’ 

“i “Because, Fran, you left our house 
last week just as it began clouding over, and Miss 
Caroline Clapp is our guest. You hadn’t an um- 
brella, and it must have rained before you got 
home, and you surely were soaked through, and 
you were certainly in for grippe at the least, and 
more likely pneumonia, and if you’d died your 
death would lie at Miss Caroline’s door, and she 
will never forgive herself anyway for letting you 
run the risk.” 

“But,” protested Frances, ‘‘I had plenty of time 
to get home,—surely you must have told her so,— 
and, anyway, she wasn’t responsible for a sudden 
change in the weather; besides, she offered me 
her umbrella, and I wouldn’t take it. Don’t you 
remember?” 

“Ido. And we solemnly assured her you must 
have been safe at home five minutes before the 
storm broke, but it made no difference. Five 
minutes was too close reckoning to be sure, she 
declared, and she ought to have insisted on your 
taking the umbrella, whether or no. Young girls 
were always imprudent, and their elders must 
simply overrule them for their good.” 

“Nonsense! Dear me, that sounds ungrateful, 
and it was kind of her to care, but —” 

“Oh, Iknow! Frances, I must growl or I shall 
explode! She’s one of mother’s oldest friends, 
and as kind as she can be; but of all good people 
obsessed with a virtue gone wrong, poor, dear Miss 
Caroline Clapp is the most exasperating! She 
holds herself responsible for all sorts of things 
that aren’t really her responsibility, and is contin- 
ually remorseful over sins of omission and com- 
mission that don’t matter, anyway — omission 
where she hasn’t done what she didn’t need to do, 
and commission where she’s already done her best, 
and imagines she ought to have done better. Her 
conscience is a burden to herself and everyone 
else—if it really is conscience and not just a habit 
of worry; I’m sure I don’t know. If the poor, 
dear lady would commit arson, embezzlement or 
murder, and then experience remorse, I wouldn’t 
complain. She wouldn’t. be cheerful company, 
but I should recognize the spiritual necessity. 
You’d have to forgive a real sinner for repenting, 
even if you’d rather not know all the processes of 
repentance in detail. But Miss Caroline’s so ridic- 
ulously good—Frances! It’s no laughing matter.” 

“Tm sorry,” apologized Frances. “It’s the 
novelty of the idea. I’ve always heard of people 
being ‘preyed on by remorse,’ but I supposed re- 
morse preyed only on the person who was remorse- 
ful. It seems it doesn’t!” 

“Indeed it doesn’t,” agreed Celia with emphasis. 
“Our whole household have been victims of 
remorse for a fortnight, but it’s all Miss Caroline’s, 
not ours. Unless mother’s remorseful for having 
asked her for so long a visit—oh, I oughtn’t to say 
that, I suppose! Especially as really it’s hardest 
ofall for mother. She’s unnaturally lively all the 





| time to keep the family from being fairly smoth- 
| ered under the pall of gloom. She’ll be as glad as 
| any of us when Miss Caroline departs, although 


| own fault. 


$3. 00 to foreign | 


she won’t say so. Mother’s a loyal soul; but in her 
heart of hearts I’m sure she’s counting the days. 

“It sounds rather horrid to talk so of a guest, 
but you’ll understand, I know, and you won’t tell. 
If I ought to be sorry and can’t, it’s Miss Caroline’s 
Never, no matter what crimes I per- 
petrate, will any mortal hear me say, ‘I can’t for- 
give myself,’ ‘I blame myself severely,’ or ‘I shall 
never cease to regret.’ Henceforth I am imper- 
vious to remorse!” 

“Well,” admitted Frances cautiously, “remorse 
may be noble, or necessary, or needless, I sup- 
pose; but whatever it is, it certainly doesn’t seem 
an addition to ‘all the comforts of a home.’ ” 
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HAROUN AL RASCHID’S CITY. 


AGDAD, the famous capital of the caliphs 
B of the “Arabian Nights,” whjch the British 

forces failed to capture when they were within 
sight of its minarets, is not to-day the city that 
poetry and romance paint it. Mr. James Walter 
Smith, writing in the Boston Transcript, says: 

Of Bagdad before the war a lot of nonsense has 
been written. Most of it has come from the fervid 
pens of people brought up on the “Arabian Nights.” 

. The plain truth is, that Bagdad is a dirty, 
common, uninspiring Eastern city. A friend of 
mine once described it admirably in a single sen- 
tence: “It took me four weeks to get there, and 
one day to get out.” 

A Bagdad house in the summer is a fiery fur- | 
nace, and no one, unless his name be Shadrach or 
Meshach or Abednego, could live within its four 





ing chambers. The cellars are kept pretty dark. 
“The light enters,” says one who has lived there, 
“through small windows, or openings, where, in- 
stead of glass, is placed a lattice of palm filled 
with a prickly camel’s thorn. Several times a day 
the occupants sprinkle water on these thorns, 
and the moisture cools the hot wind as it passes 
through the rooms, and gives a comparatively re- 
freshing breeze. But toward night these cellars 
become unbearably close, and then the entire city 
mounts to the flat roofs, where it dines and sleeps.” 

Any man or woman who has stayed for any 
length of time in Bagdad brings away something 
else besides spurious antiques and unpleasant 
memories, namely, a good, old-fashioned, torturing 
boil, or what remains of it in the form of a sear. 
I remember once asking a man who had just come 
back from Bagdad what he thought of the place. 
For answer he pointed to a pit in his cheek. “‘That’s 
all I remember of Bagdad,” he said, “and I don’t 
revall that with any joy.” 

The “Bagdad boil” attacks men and women 
alike—men usually on their legs and arms, and 
women, unfortunately, more often on their faces— 
and it lasts long enough to make life a misery. 
The disease is common elsewhere in the Orient, 
and is known also as the Aleppo button and the 
Biskra boil. 

& & 


THE BISON’S REVENGE. 


N old Indian named Neyharper, who lived in 
A that part of Oklahoma that used to be called 
the Indian Territory, used to tell his white 
friends this story of the strange but terrible re- 
venge that a bison once took on the hunter who 
had wounded it in the chase: 

When I was a boy most of our food was brought in 
by the buffalo hunters. Killing these large beasts 
was hard and dangerous work, but it was very ex- 
citing. Once the hunters went out after a herd, 
each riding his best pony. One, who had attacked 
a large bull, failed to strike a vital part with his 
arrows, and pursued the beast across the prairie. 

Suddenly in the mad race hunter and prey 
came to a buffalo path that had been washed down 
by the heavy rains till it was two or three feet 
deep. The horse stumbled, threw the man into 
the ditch, and then dashed off, leaving him help- 
less. The buffalo saw the aceident, turned, and 
tried desperately to gore the hunter. But the ditch 
was too narrow, and so the buffalo reached down 
and with its long tongue began to lick the man’s 
bare back. Every stroke of that rough tongue 
tore the skin and fiesh painfully. The Indian 
could only bear it, for if he tried to escape he 
would meet death at the horns of.the enraged 
beast. Before his companions found him and 
killed the buffalo, it had licked the flesh from his 
back down to the bone, and the poor man bore the 
sears of that terrible revenge to his grave. 
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NATURAL CURIOSITY. 


OE had been working in Baltimore. On the day 
J before Christmas he received his pay and 

planned to go home to Washington, but first 
he started out to buy presents for all his family. 
He did this with more generosity than foresight, 
and when evening came he found himself at the 
railway station loaded with bundles, but with no 
money for his fare to Washington. 

Somehow he got through the gate and approached 
the conductor. He laid the case before him, and 
ended with a plea that he might ride to Washing- 
ton on the platform of the baggage car. The con- 
ductor, his heart warmed by the spirit of the 
season, said, “All right, go ahead!” 

So Joe climbed on the platform of the car next 
to the engine. It was a cold night, and it was on 
a road where the engine takes up water froma 
track reservoir as it goes along. 

When the train reached Washington the con- 
ductor saw Joe approaching, covered with ice from 
head to foot, bundles and all. He came up to the 
conductor and said, “I sure does thank you, boss, 
for muh ride. You’s very kind to allow muh to 
ride up with you; but there’s jus’ one question I 
wants to ax. Kin yuh tell me the name ob that 
rivuh we run through back there?” 


® © 


REASON ENOUGH. 
Us: JETHRO sat fishing on the bank of a 


tiny rivulet—says the New York Times Mag- 
azine—when a stranger stopped beside him. 
“Ts it possible that there are any fish in such a 
small stream as that?” he asked. 
“No, there ain’t none!’ Uncle Jethro grunted. 
‘But you’re fishing!” 
“Yep,” said Uncle Jethro. 
“What, then, is your object ?” 
“My object,” replied Uncle Jethro, “is to show 





my wife I ain’t got no time to sift the ashes.” 
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MID-YEAR SIX 
$1325: F.O.B. Racine 


26 Extra Features 








The Mid-Year Mitchell shows the 
finished effort of John W. Bate, the 
efficiency engineer. 

It comes from a factory which he 
designed. It is built by methods 
which he worked out to reduce factory 
costs to the minimum. 

And the car itself is the 17th model 


The Mid-Year Mitchell looks ex- 
travagant. It is big and handsome 
and roomy. It combines in one car 
all the new touches, all the best ideas 
of the year. Before its completion our 
experts examined 257 this-year models. 

It has 26 costly extras—things which 
other cars omit. And each is a feature 
you'll want. 

The car is finished in 22 coats. The 
upholstery is French-finished leather. 
The springs are 10 inches deep. 


The Mitchell is a light car, weighing 
under 3000 pounds. It is a marvel of 
economy in fuel. 

Yet every part is designed to be 50 
per cent stronger than necessary. 

Instead of castings, Mr. Bate uses 
tough, light steel, three times as strong 
as castings. He uses much Chrome- 
Vanadium steel. 

One Bate- built Mitchell has run 
218,732 miles. Six of them have 
averaged 164,372 miles each. That’s 
over 30 years of ordinary service. 

The Mitchell is built for a lifetime 
car. It is almost trouble-proof. Those 
are other results of Mr. Bate’s genius 
for efficiency. 


When you buy a high-grade car to 
keep we believe you will want the 


~ The Final 


Result 


| Of a Man Whom You'll Respect 


walls with comfort, and yet the natives have made | 
a brave attempt to overcome the difficulties of 
their situation. Deep in the ground they have 
built cellars, or serdabs, and these serve as cool- 


built under his direction. It combines 
all his 700 improvements. It typifies 
his ideal of mechanical perfection. 

John W. Bate has for 30 years held 
the foremost place in efficiency as ap- 
plied to machinery building. And this 
New Mitchell, in a hundred ways, shows 
a genius that you’ll respect. 


It Seems a Lavish Car 


For ease of driving it has ball-bear- 
ing steering gear. It has a unique and 


easy control. It has an engine primer 
at the driver’s hand. 


For ease of riding it has Bate canti- 
lever springs. You never knew such a 
comfortable car. 


Yet note the Mitchell price. No 
other car of this size and power and 
class sells as low as this does. That is 
one result of Mr. Bate’s efficiency. 


Big Margins of Safety 


Mitchell. We know you will if you 
learn the facts. 

No other car is built by these 
methods. No other car embodies all 
these improvements. No other car 
is so complete. 

Go to your Mitchell dealer and see 
what Mr. Bate has done for you and 
yours by his 13 years of work on this 
car and this plant. 


MITCHELL-LEWIS MOTOR CO. 
Racine, Wis., U.S.A. 


$1325 Racine 


For Five-Passenger sie Car 
or Three-Passenger Roadster 
Seven-Passenger Touring Body $35 Extra 
High-speed, economical Six. 48 horsepower; 








127-inch wheelbase; complete equipment, 
including 26 extra features. 








There’s a Mitchell Dealer in Your Town 





Solakol Saiter ial lies 





HE Solakol Heater is wickless, smokeless, 

sootless, dirtless, trouble-proof, tamper- 

proof, accident-proof, waste-proof. It is the 
hottest, safest, surest, simplest, most compact and 
convenient, Heater that it is possible to make. 

For use in the dining room, kitchen, nursery, 
sick room, hotel, camp, yacht, train, and for 
motorists, the Solakol Heater is indispensable. It 
is absolutely safe, econoniical, efficient—may be 
carried anywhere without breaking. 

The fuel used is colakcol,—alcohos in cube form, 
—which cannot melt; consequently there is no 
waste. A can of solakol is included with each 
Heater. Extra fuel can be obtained at a slight 
expense. Price $1.15, postpaid. 


This Solakol Heater, with Tray,and a supply of 
solidified fuel, may be obtained free, in g 
free delivery by parcel post to your post office, 
by sending us one new yearly subscription for The 
Companion between June 29th and August 31st. 





ith Supply of 
Solidified Fuel. 





NOTE. The priacription must be one that has not been upon our books during the past year, arid it cannot me your own, 


This Specia' 


een — weet poanrmeseecs Ave. 


1 Offer is made only to our present subscribers to pay them for getting a new subscription 
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The best tire is W TIN TO IN Sux 


none too good for 
your bicycle 


The biggest rubber factory in the world 
knows this is the best bicycle tire, for 
it is a smaller size of the Goodrich black 
safety tread automobile tire, and is made 
of the same rubber as the famous Silver- 
town Auto Tire that broke the wor/a’s 
record at 105 miles per hour. 


The Goodrich 


“GIANT” 


With the Black Safety Tread 


is the strongest Bicycle Tire ever made, 
with actually heavier, stronger fabric 
than many small sized auto tires. 


Like the best of everything it is really 
cheaper in the end for it is guaranteed 
for a year and will outlast several ordi- 
nary tires. 


Get — two Fo free 
t “Giant” 
fA enh Ge a If Your Car Were Stolen 


a camping tent, semaphore signaling, 


and also many other “pointers.” and its numbers changed, could it be positively identified 
Second — A rich Maroon or Blue Felt 


seunanh ils diaaitis tenn fn | at sight anywhere—or is it one of those same-looking 
prepay nase pearing TWO MOTOR AND cars that might belong to anybody at large ? 




















If the tire dealer near you does not sell 





Goodrich Tires, wri d we will tell CHASSIS SIZES f 

vide Wiebe =H ph nypcby — . Winton Six cars can’t be stolen successfully. The dis- 
Address : 33 at - - - - $2485 tinctly individual appearance of each Winton Six makes 

The B. F. Goodrich Co. 48 at - - - - $3500 its identity and ownership sure at sight. Your friends 


Advertising Department Prices subject to change know you are coming the instant they see your car. We 
AKRON, OHIO 


without notice. ‘ : ‘ 
Giitsiicab tcc euiahahdnadhin tiiuibinities . give each buyer his choice of thousands of body and 
“Best in the Long Run”’ | Complete information finishing combinations, with the result that your Winton 


it cea Six is always visibly your own personal property —a 


We submit individual designs : . : 
on approval. beautifully different creation. 





The Winton Company 


19 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 























STAMMER 





The largest stammering school in the world. Established ee ‘ ite— 
twenty-one years. Awarded Gold Medal at World’s as a i N outdoor appetite and 
Fair, St. Louis. Send for our free, 200 page book. ; Swift’s Premium” Ham 














| THE LEWIS SCHOOL, 42 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. or Bacon—are the two 


greatest joys of canoe-trip, 
camp or picnic. 

Buy your “Swift’s Premium” 
Bacon in sanitary cartons—or in 
glass — all ready for the pan— 
“a streak of fat, a streak of lean, 
with lots of goodness in between.” 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 











“Short Cuts to Good 

























(Vol. 36, Cypress Pocket Library) 


48 pages of authoritative in- 
struction (simple, clearand 
stimulating) fully illustrat- 
ed and with big Supple- 
ment, 24 x 36 in. with detailed 
Working Drawings that 
show how to make twelve 
“hard jobs” easy, safe and 
economical of both labor 
and lumber. Read what 

Rural Life,” (Rochester, 
N. Y.) says of 


**SHORT CUTS to 
GOOD CARPENTRY” 


“It isa guide book for 
the man or boy who 
can handle a saw or 
hammer and wants 
to know how to use 
them to the best 













CYPRESS on your job. 
“The Wood Eternal” 
keeps values going up by 
keeping the old place from 

“running down.” 





When planning a Mansion, or 

a Bungalow, or a Farm, or a Sleeping-Porch or just a 

Fence, remember—** With CYPRESS you BU/LD BUT ONCE.” TRY IT. 
et our “ALL ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT ”’ help YOU 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MFRS. ASSN. 
1228 Hibernia Bank Blig., New Orleans, La., and 1228 Heard Nat'l Bank Bldg, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Tnsist on Cypress at your lumber dealer's. e n't it, det us know immediately. 
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Children’s 
Teeth 


require “inside” treatment as much as outward 
care. : 

Soft teeth, spongy gums and other tooth 
defects are due largely to a lack of certain 
vital mineral salts in the daily diet. Parents 
can help the children to -have sounder, health- 
ier teeth by selecting food rich in these im- 
portant elements. 


~ Grape-Nuts 
| —a delicious food 


made from whole wheat and malted barley — 
is full of the rich nutriment of these grains, 
including their mineral elements, so essential 
for good teeth. 


“There's a Reason” 





